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CHAPTER XII. 
IN A SICK ROOM. 


Ah blessed promise! Shall it be fulfilled, 
Tho’ the eye glazes and the sense is still’d? 
Shall that fair Shape which beckon’d with bright hand 
Out of the mirage of a Heavenly Land, 
Fade to a cloud that moves with blighting breath 
Over the ever-troublous sea of Death? 
Ah no; for on the crown of Zion’s Hill, 
Cloth’d on with peace, the fair Shape beckons still ! 
The New Crusade. 


T was a curious sensation for Ambrose Bradley, after bitter 
experience of a somewhat ignominious persecution, to find 
himself all at once—by a mere shuffle of the cards, as it were— 
one of the most popular persons in all Bohemia; I say Bohemia 
advisedly, for of course that greater world of fashion and religion, 
which Bohemia merely fringes, regarded the New Church and its 
pastor with supreme indifference. 

But the worship of Bohemia is something ; nay, Bradley found 
it much. 

He could count among the occasional visitors to his temple some 
of the leading names in Art and Science. Fair votaries came to him 
by legions, led by the impassioned and enthusiastic Alma Craik. 
The society journals made much of him; one of them, in a series 
of articles called “Celebrities in their Slippers,” gave a glowing 
picture of the new Apostle in his study, in which the sweetest of 
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Raphael’s Madonnas looked down wonderingly on Milo’s Venus, and 
where Newman’s “ Parochial Sermons” stood side by side with 
Tyndall’s Belfast address, and the original edition of the “ Vestiges 
of Creation.” ‘The correspondent of the Mew York Herald tele- 
graphed, on more than one occasion, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of one of his Sunday discourses—which, printed in large type, 
occupied two columes of the great Transatlantic daily ; and he re- 
ceived forthwith, from an enterprising Yankee caterer, an offer of 
any number of dollars per lecture, if he would enter into a contract 
to “stump” the States. 

Surely this was fame, of a sort. 

Although, if the truth must be told, even Bohemia did not take 
the New Church over-seriously, Bradley found his intellectual forces 
expand with the growing sense of power. 

Standing in no fear of any authority, human or superhuman, he 
gradually advanced more and more into the arena of spiritual con- 
troversy; retired further and further from the old landmarks of 
dogmatic religion; drew nearer and still nearer to the position of 
an accredited teacher of religious zstheticism. Always literary and 
artistic, rather than puritanical, in his sympathies, he found himself 
before long at that standpoint which regards the Bible merely as a 
poetical masterpiece, and accepts Christianity as simply one manifes- 
tation, though a central one, of the great scheme of human morals. 

Thus the cloud of splendid supernaturalism, on which alone has 
been projected from time immemorial the mirage of a heavenly 
promise, gradually dissolved away before his sight, 


And like the cloudy fabric of a vision 
Left not a wrack behind. 


The creed of spiritual sorrow was exchanged for the creed of spiritual 
pleasure. The man, forgetful of all harsh experience, became rapt in 
the contemplation of “beautiful ideas ”"—of an intellectual phantas- 
magoria in which Christ and Buddha, St. John and Shakespeare, 


“ Mary Magdalene and Mary Shelley, the angels of the church and 


the winged pterodactyls of the chalk, flashed and faded in ever- 
changing kaleidoscopic dream. 

The mood which welcomed all forms of belief, embraced none 
utterly, but contemplated all, became vague, chaotic, and transcen- 
dental; and Ambrose Bradley found himself in a fairy world where 
nothing seemed real and solemn enough as a law for life. 

For a time, of course, he failed to realise his own position. 

He still rejoiced in the belief that he was building the foundation 
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of his New Church, which was essentially the Old Church, on the rock 
of common sense. He was still certain that the Christ of history, 
the accredited Saviour of mankind, was blessing and consecrating his 
eager endeavour. He still persuaded himself that his creed was a 
creed of regeneration, his mission apostolic. 

He had taken a small house on the borders of Regent’s Park, 
and not far away from the church which Alma had built for him as a 
voluntary offering. It was arranged plainly but comfortably, with a 
touch of the then predominant estheticism ; the decorations tasteful, 
the furniture medizeval ; but all this was Alma’s doing and, throughout, 
her choosing. Bradley himself remained unchanged ; a strong un- 
pretending man of simple habits, more like an athletic curate in his 
dress and bearing than like a fashionable preacher. 

Of course it goes without saying that he was ostracised by the 
preachers of his own maternal Church, the Church of England; so 
that he added the consciousness of sweet and painless martyrdom to 
that of popular success. Attacks upon him appeared from time to 
time in the less important religious journals; but the great organs 
of the national creed treated him and his performances with silent 
contempt. 

He was seated in his study one morning in early summer, reading 
one of the attacks to which I have just alluded, when Miss Craik 
was shown in. He sprang up to welcome her, with outstretched 
hands. 

“T want you to come with me at once,” she said. “Agatha Combe 
is worse, and I should like you to see her.” 

“Of course I will come,” answered Bradley. “But I thought 
she was almost recovered ?” 

“ She has had a relapse; not a serious one, I trust, but I ama 
little alarmed about her. She talks so curiously.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; about dying. She says she has a presentiment that she 
won’t live. Poor Agatha! When she talks like that, it is strange 
indeed.” 

Leaving the house together, Bradley and Alma entered Regent's 
Park. Their way lay right across, towards the shady sides of Primrose 
Hill, where Miss Combe was then residing. The day was fair and 
sunny, and there were an unusual number of pleasure-seekers and 
pedestrians in the park. A number of boys were playing cricket on 
the spaces allotted for that recreation, nursemaids and children were 
sprinkled everywhere, and near the gate of the Zoological Gardens, 
which they passed, a brass band was merrily performing. Bradley’s 
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heart was light, and he looked round on the bright scene with a kind- 


ling eye, in the full pride of his physical strength and intellectual 
vigour. 

“ After all,” he said, “‘ those teachers are wise who proclaim that 
health is happiness. What a joyful world it would be if everyone 
were well and strong.” 

“ Ah yes!” said his companion. ‘ But when sickness comes——” 

She sighed heavily, for she was thinking of her friend Agatha 
Combe. 

“T sometimes think that the sum of human misery is trifling 
compared to that of human happiness,” pursued the clergyman. 
“Unless one is a downright pessimist, a very Schopenhauer, surely 
one must see that the preponderance is in favour of enjoyment. 
Look at these ragged boys—how merry they are! There is not so 
much wretchedness in the world, perhaps, as some of us imagine.” 

She glanced at him curiously, uncertain whither his thoughts 
were tending. He speedily made his meaning plain. 

** Religion and Sorrow have hitherto gone hand in hand, vanishing 
through the gate of the grave. But why should not Religion and 
Joy be united this side the last mystery? Why should not this world 
be the Paradise of all our dreams ?” 

“Tt can never be so, Ambrose,” replied Alma, “until we can 
abolish Death.” 

“And we can do that in a measure; that is to say, we can 
abolish premature decay, sickness, disease. Look what Science has 
done in fifty years! More than other-worldliness has done in a 
thousand! When Death comes gently, at the natural end of life, 
it generally comes as a blessing—as the last sacrament of peace. I 
think if I could live man’s allotted term, useful, happy, loving and 
beloved, I could be content to sleep and never wake again.” 

Alma did not ahswer. Her thoughts were wandering, or she 
would have shrunk to find her idolised teacher turning so ominiously 


‘towards materialism. But indeed it was not the first time that 


Bradley’s thoughts had drifted in that direction. It is not in 
moments of personal happiness or success that we lean with any 
eagerness towards the supernatural. Glimpses of a world to come 


are youchsafed chiefly to those who weep and those who fail ; and 
in proportion as the radiance of this life brightens, fades the faint 


aurora of the other. 

In a small cottage, not far from Chalk Farm, they found Miss 
Combe. She was staying, as her custom was, with friends, the 
friends on this occasion being the editor of an evening paper and his 
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wife ; and she had scarcely arrived on her visit—some weeks before 
—when she had begun to ail. She was sitting up when they arrived, 
in an armchair drawn close to the window of a little back parlour, 
commanding a distant view of Hampstead Hill. 

Wrapt in a loose dressing-gown, and leaning back in her chair, 
she was just touched by the spring sunshine, the brightness of which 
even the smoke from the great city could not subdue. She did not 
seem to be in pain, but her face was pale and flaccid, her eyes were 
heavy and dull. Her ailment was a weakness of the heart’s action, 
complicated with internal malady of another kind. 

Tears stood in Alma’s eyes as she embraced and kissed her old 
friend. 

“T have brought Mr. Bradley to see you,” she cried. ‘I am glad 
to see you looking so much better.” 

Miss Combe smiled and held out her hand to Bradley, who took 
it gently. 

“When you came in,” she said, “I was half dreaming. I 
thought I was a little child again, playing with brother Tom in the 
old churchyard at Taviton. Tom has only just gone out ; he has 
been here all the morning.” 

Said brother Tom, the unwashed apostle of the Hall of Science, 
had left unmistakable traces of his presence, for a strong odour of 
bad tobacco pervaded the room. 

“ It seems like old times,” proceeded the little lady, with a sad 
smile, “to be sick, and to be visited by a clergyman. I shall die in 
the odour of sanctity after all.” 

“You must not talk of dying,” cried Alma. “You will soon be 
all right again.” 

“I’m afraid not, dear,” answered Miss Combe. “I saw my 
mother’s face again last night, and it never stayed so long. I take 
it as a warning that I shall soon be called away.” 

Strange enough it seemed to both those who listened, to hear a 
person of Miss Combe’s advanced views talking in the vocabulary 
of commonplace superstition. 

“ Don’t think I am repining,” she continued. “If I were not ripe, 
do you think I should be gathered? I am going where we all must 
go—who knows whither? and, after all, I’ve had a ‘good time,’ as 
the Yankees say. Do you believe, Mr. Bradley,” she added, turning 
her keen, grave eyes on the clergyman, “that an atheist can be a 
spiritualist, and hold relations with an unseen world?” 

“You are no atheist, Miss Combe,” he answered. “God 
forbid !” ; 
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“T don’t know,” was the reply. “I am not one in the same 
degree as my brother Tom, of course ; but I am afraid I have no 
living faith beyond the region of ghosts and fairies. The idea of 
Deity is incomprehensible to me, save as that of the ‘ magnified non- 
natural Man’ my teachers have long ago discarded. I think I might 
still understand the anthropomorphic God of my childhood, but 
having lost Him I can comprehend no other.” 

“The other is not far to seek,” responded Bradley, bending 
towards her and speaking eagerly. “You will find him in Jesus 
Christ—the living, breathing godhead, whose touch and inspiration 
we all can feel.” 

“I’m afraid J can’t,” said Miss Combe. “I can understand 
Jesus the man, but Christ the God, who walked in the flesh and was 
crucified, is beyond the horizon of my cenception—even of my 
sympathy.” 

“Don’t say that,” cried Alma. “I am sure you believe in our 
loving Saviour.” 

Miss Combe did not reply, but turned her face wearily to the 
spring sunlight. 

“ If there is no other life,” she said, after a long pause, “ the idea 
of Jesus Christ isa mockery. Don’t you think so, Mr. Bradley ?” 

“Not altogether,” replied Bradley, after 2 moment’s hesitation. 
“ If the life we live here were all, if, after a season, we vanished like 
the flowers, we should still need the comfort of Christ’s message— 
his injunction to ‘love one another.’ The central idea of Christianity 
is peace and good fellowship ; and if our life had raised itself to 
that ideal of love, it would be an ideal life, and its brevity would be 
of little consequence.” 

Miss Combe smiled. Her keen intelligence saw right into the 
speaker's mind, and saw the true meaning of that shallow optimism. 
Bradley noticed the smile, and coloured slightly under the calm, 
penetrating gaze of the little woman. 

*‘T have always been taught to believe,” said Miss Combe, quietly, 
- “that the true secret of the success of Christianity was its heavenly 
promise—its pledge of a future life.” 

* Of course,” cried Alma. 

“ Certainly that promise was given,” said Bradley, “and I have 
no doubt that, in some way or another, it will be fulfilled.” 

“What do you mean by in some way or another?” asked Miss 
Combe. 

“I mean that Christ’s Heaven may not be a heaven of physical 
consciousness, but of painless and passive perfection ; bringing to 
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the weary peace and forgetfulness, to the happy absolute absorption 
into the eternal and unconscious life of God.” 

“ NirwAna, in short!” said Miss Combe, dryly. “ Well, for my 
own part, I should not care so much for so sleepy a Paradise. I 
postulate a Heaven where I should meet and know my mother, and 
where the happy cry of living creatures would rise like a fountain 
into the clear azure for evermore.” 

“Surely,” said Bradley, gently, “ we all hope as much !” 

“ But do we delieve it?” returned Miss Combe. “ That is the 
question. All human experience, all physiology, all true psychology, 
is against it. The letter of the eternal Universe, written on the open 
Book of Astronomy, speaks of eternal death and change. Shall we 
survive while systems perish, while suns go out like sparks, and the 
void is sown with the wrecks of worn-out worlds ?” 

In this strain the conversation continued for some little time 
longer. Seeing the invalid’s tender yearning, Bradley spoke yet more 
hopefully of the great Christian promise, describing the soul as 
imperishable, and the moral order of the universe as stationary and 
secure ; but what he said was half-hearted, and carried with it no 
conviction. He felt for the first time the helplessness of a trans- 
cendental Christianity, like his own. Presently he returned, almost 
unconsciously, to the point from which he had set forth. 

“There is something, perhaps,” he said, “in the Positivest con- 
ception of mankind as to one ever-changing and practically deathless 
Being. Though men perish, Man survives. Children spring like 
flowers in the dark footprints of Death, and in them the dead inherit 
the world.” 

“That creed would possibly suit me,” returned Miss Combe, 
smiling sadly again, “if I were a mother, if I were to live again in 
my own offspring. I’m afraid it is a creed with little comfort for 
childless men, or for old maids like myself! No; my selfishness 
requires something much more tangible. If I am frankly told that I 
must die, that consciousness ceases for ever with the physical breath 
of life, I can understand it, and accept my doom; it is disagreeable, 
since I am rather fond of life and activity, but I can accept it. It is 
no consolation whatever to reflect that I am to exist vicariously, 
without consciousness of the fact, in other old maids to come! The 
condition of moral existence is—consciousness ; without ¢/az, I shall 
be practically abolished. Such a creed, as the other you have nained, 
is simple materialism, disguise it as you will.” 

“TI am not preaching Positivism,” cried Bradley; “ God forbid! 
I only said there was something in its central idea. Christ’s promise 
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is that we shall live again! Can we not accept that promise, with- 
out asking ‘ how’?” 

“No, we can’t ; that is to say, / can’t. It is the ‘how’ which 
forms the puzzle. Besides, the Bible expressly speaks of the resur- 
rection of the body.” 

“ A poetical expression,” suggested Bradley. 

“Yes; but something more,” persisted the little woman. “I 
can’t conceive an existence without those physical attributes with 
which I was born. When I think of my dead mother, it is of the 
very face and form I used to know ; the same eyes, the same sweet 
lips, the same smile, the same touch of loving hands. Either we 
shall exist again as we are, or ve 

“ Of course we shall so exist,” broke in Alma, more and more 
nervous at the turn the conversation was taking. “Is it not all 
beautifully expressed in St. Paul? We sow a physical body, we shall 
reap a spiritual body ; but they will be one and the same. But pray 
do not talk ofit any more. You are not dying, dear, thank God!” 

Half an hour later Bradley and Alma left the house together. 

“T am sorry dear Agatha has not more faith,” said Alma, 
thoughtfully, as they wandered back towards the park. 

“I think she has a great deal,” said Bradley, quickly. “ But I 
was shocked to see her looking so ill and worn. Is she having good 
medical advice ?” 7 

“The best in London. Dr. Harley sees her nearly every day. 
Poor Agatha! She has not had too much happiness in this world. 
She has worked so hard, and all alone!” 

They entered the park gate, and came again among the greenness 
and the sunshine. Everything seemed light and happiness, and the 
air had that indescribable sense of resurrection in it which comes 
with the early shining of the primrose and the reawakening of the 
year. Bradley glanced at his companion. Never had she seemed 
so bright and beautiful-! With the flush of the rose on her cheek, and 
her eyes full of pensive light, she moved lightly and gracefully at his 
side. 

A lark rose from the grass not far away, and warbled ecstatically 
overhead. Bradley felt his blood stir and move like sap in the 
bough at the magic touch of the season, and with kindling eyes he 
drew nearer to his companion’s side. 

“Well, dearest, you were a true prophet,” he said, taking her 
hand and drawing it softly within his arm. “ It has all come to pass, 
through you. The New Church flourishes in spite of those who hate 
all things new ; and I have you—you only—to thank for it all.” 
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“]T want no thanks,” replied Alma. “It is reward enough to 
forward the good work, and to make you happy.” 

“Happy? Yes, I ought to be happy, should I not?” 

“ And you are, I hope, dear Ambrose ! ” 

“Yes, I think so. Only sometimes—on a day like this, for 
example—I cannot help looking back with a sigh to the dear old 
times at Olney-in-the-Fens. A benediction seems to rest upon the 
quiet country life, which contented me ¢hen so little. I miss the 
peaceful fields, the loneliness and rest of the fens, the silence of 
the encircling sea!” 

“ And Goody Tilbury’s red cloak!” cried Alma, smiling. “ And 
the scowl of Summerhayes the grocer, and the good Bishop’s 
blessing ! ” 

“ Ah, but after all the life was a gentle one till I destroyed it. 
The poor souls loved me, till I hecame too much for them. And 
then, Alma, the days with you / Your first coming, like a ministering 
angel, to make this sordid earth seem like a heavenly dream! To- 
day, dearest, it almost seems as if my heaven was behind, and not 
before,me! I should like to live those blissful moments over again— 
every one!” 

Alma laughed outright, for she had a vivid remembrance of her 
friend’s infinite vexations as a country clergyman. 

“ That’s right,” he said, smiling fondly ; “laugh at me, if you 
please, but I am quite serious in what I say. Here, in the great 
world of London, though we see so much of one another, we do not 
seem quite so closely united as we did yonder.” 

“Not so united!” she cried, all her sweet face clouded in 2 
moment. 

“Well, united as before, but differently. In the constant storm and 
stress of my occupation, there is not the same pastoral consecration. 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
In those days, dearest,” he added, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
“we used to speak oftener of love, we used to dream—did we not ?— 
of being man and wife.” 

She drooped her gentle eyes, which had been fixed upon him 
earnestly, and coloured softly ; then, with a pretty touch of coquetry, 
laughed again. 

“TIT am not jealous,” she said, “and since you have another 
bride——” 

“ Another bride !” he repeated, with a startled look of surprise. 

“I mean your Church,” she said gaily. 
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“ Ah yes,” he said, relieved. “ But do you know I find this same 
bride of mine a somewhat dull companion, and a poor exchange, at 
any rate, for a bride of flesh and blood. Dearest, I have been 
thinking it all over! Why should we not realise our old dream, 
and live in love together?” 

Alma stood silent. They were in a lonely part of the park, in a 
footway winding through its very centre. Close at hand was one of 
the wooden benches. With beating heart and heightened colour, 
she strolled to the seat and sat down. 

Bradley followed, placed himself by her side, and gently took her 
hand. , 

“ Well?” he said. 

She turned her head and looked quietly into his eyes. Her grave 
fond look brought the bright blood to his own cheeks, and just 
glancing round to see that they were unobserved, he caught her in 
his arms and kissed her passionately—on lips that kissed again. 

Shall it be as I wish?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, Ambrose,” she answered. ‘What you wish, I wish too ; 
now as always, your will is my law.” 

“ And when?” 

“When you please,” she answered. ‘“ Only, before I marry you, 
you must promise me one thing.” 

“Yes ! yes!” 

“To regard me s¢#// as only your handmaid ; to look upon your 
Church always as your true Bride, to whom you are most deeply 
bound.” 

“T'll try, dear ; but will you be very angry if I sometimes forget 
her, when I feel your loving arms around me?” 

“ Very angry,” she said, smiling radiantly upon him. 

They rose up, and walked on together hand in hand. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A RUNAWAY COUPLE. 


AMBROSE BRADLEY returned home that day like a man in a 
dream ; and it was not till he had sat for a long time, thinking alone, 
that he completely realised what he had done. But the state of 
things which led to so amatory a crisis had been going on for a long 
time ; indeed, the more his worldly prosperity increased, and the 
greater -his social influence grew, the feebler became his spiritual 
resistance to the temptation against which he had fought so long. 
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* It is the tendency of all transcendental forms of thought, even of 
a transcendental Christianity, to relax the moral fibre of their recipient, 
and to render vague and indetermined his general outlook upon life. 
The harshest possible Calvinism is bracing and invigorating, com- 
pared with any kind of creed with a terminology purely subjective. 

Bradley’s belief was liberal in the extreme in its construction, or 
obliteration, of religious dogmas ; it soon became equally liberal, or 
lax, in its conception of moral sanctions. The man still retained, 
and was destined to retain till the end of his days, the very loftiest 
conception of human duty. His conscience, in every act of existence, 
was the loadstone of his deeds. But the most rigid conscience, 
relying entirely on its own insight, is liable to corruption. Certainly 
Bradley’s was. He had not advanced very far along the easy path 
which leads to agnosticism, before he had begun to ask himself— 
What, after all, is the moral law? are not certain forms of self-sacri- 
fice Quixotic and unnecessary? and, finally, why should I live a life 
of martyrdom, because my path was crossed in youth by an unworthy 
woman ? 

Since that nocturnal meeting after his visit to the theatre, Bradley 
had seen nothing of Mrs. Montmorency, but he had ascertained that 
she was spending the greater part of her time somewhere abroad. 
Further investigations, pursued through a private inquiry office, con- 
vinced him of two things : first, that there was not the faintest possibility 
of the lady voluntarily crossing his path again, and, second, that his 
secret was perfectly safe in the keeping of one whom its disclosure 
might possibly ruin. Satisfied thus far of his security, he had torn 
that dark leaf out of his book of life, and thrown it away into the 
waters of forgetfulness. 

Then, with his growing sense of mastery, grew Alma’s fascination. 

She could not conceal, she scarcely attemped to conceal, the deep 
passion of worship with which she regarded him. Had he been a 
man ten times colder and stronger, he could scarcely have resisted 
the spell. As it was, he did not resist it, but drew nearer and 
nearer to the sweet spirit who wove it, as we have seen. 

One sunny morning, about a month after the occurrence of that 
little love scene in Regent’s Park, Bradley rose early, packed a small 
hand valise, and drove off in a hansom to Victoria Station. He was 
quietly attired in clothes not at all clerical in cut, and without the 
white neckcloth or any other external badge of his profession. 

Arriving at the station, he found himself just in time to catch the 
nine o’clock train to Russetdeane, a lonely railway station taking its 
name from a village three miles distant on, lying on the direct line to 
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Eastbourne and Newhaven. He took his ticket, and entered a first- 
class carriage as the train started. The carriage had no other 
occupant, and, leaning back in his seat, he was soon plunged in deep 
reflection. 

At times his brow was knitted, his face darkened, showing that 
his thoughts were gloomy and disturbed enough ; but ever and again, 
his eyes brightened, and his features caught a gleam of joyful expecta- 
tion. Whenever the train stopped, which it did very frequently, he 
shrank back in his corner, as if dreading some scrutinising eye ; but 
no one saw or heeded him, and no one entered the carriage which he 
occupied alone. 

At last, after a journey of about an hour and a half, the train 
stopped at Russetdeane. 

It was a very lonely station indeed, quite primitive in its arrange- 
ments, and surrounded on every side by green hills and white 
quarries of chalk. An infirm porter and a melancholy station- 
master officiated on the platform, but when Bradley alighted, valise in 
hand, who should step smilingly up to him but Alma, prettily attired 
in a quiet country costume, and rosy with the sweet country air? 

The train steamed away ; porter and station-master standing 
stone still, and watching it till the last faint glimpse of it faded in the 
distance ; then they looked at each other, seemed to awake from 
a trance, and slowly approached the solitary passenger and his 
companion. 

“ Going to Russetdeane, measter ?” demanded the porter,wheezily, 
while the station-master looked on from the lofty heights of his 
superior position. 

Bradley nodded, and handed over his valise. 

“IT have a fly outside the station,” explained Alma ; and passing 
round the platform and over a wooden foot-bridge, to platform and 
offices on the other side, they found the fly in question—an antique 
structure of the post-chaise species, drawn by two ill-groomed horses, 
a white and a roan, and driven by a preternaturally old boy of sixteen 
or seventeen. 

‘‘At what hour does the next down train pass to Newhaven?” 
asked Bradley, as he tipped the porter, and took his seat by Alma’s 
side. 

“ The down-train, measter?” repeated the old man. “ There be 
one at three, and another at five. Be you a-going on?” 

Bradley nodded, and the fly drove slowly away along the country 
road. The back of the boy’s head was just visible over the front 
part of the vehicle, which was vast and deep ; so Bradley’s arm stole 
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round his companion’s waist, and they exchanged an affectionate 
kiss. 

“T have the licence in my pocket, dearest,” he whispered. “Is 
all arranged ?” 

“Yes. The clergyman of the parish is such a dear old man, and 
quite sympathetic. He thinks it is an elopement, and as he ran 
away with his own wife, who is twenty years younger than himself, 
he is sympathy itself!” 

“Did he recognise my name, when you mentioned it ? ” 

“ Not a bit,” answered Alma, laughing. “ He lives too far out of 
the world to know anything or anybody, and, as I told you, he is 
eighty years of age. I really think he believes that Queen Victoria 
is still an unmarried lady, and he talks about Bonaparte just as if it 
were sixty years ago.” 

“ Alma !” 

“ Ves, Ambrose !” 

“ You don’t mind this secret marriage ? ” 

“ Not at all—since it is your wish.” 

“ T think it is better to keep the affair private, at least for a little 
time. You know how I hate publicity, in a matter so sacred ; and 
since we are all in all to each other-——” 

He drew her still closer and kissed her again. As he did so, he 
was conscious of a curious sound as of suppressed laughter, and, 
glancing up, he saw the eyes of the weird boy intently regarding him. 

“ Well, what is it?” cried Bradley, impatiently, while Alma shrank 
away blushing crimson. ’ 

The eyes of the weird boy did not droop, nor was he at all 
abashed. Still indulging in an internal chuckle, like the suppressed 
croak of a young raven, he pulled his horses up, and pointed with 
his whip towards the distant country prospect. 

“ There be Russetdeane church spire !” he said. 

Bradley glanced impatiently in the direction so indicated, and 
saw, peeping through a cluster of trees, some two miles off, the spire 
in question. ow 

He nodded, and ordered the boy to drive on. Then turning to 
Alma, he saw her eyes twinkling with merry laughter. 

“You see we are found out already!” she whispered. “He 
thinks we are a runaway couple, and so, after all, we are.” 

The carriage rumbled along for another mile, and ever and anon 
they caught the eyes of the weird boy, peeping backward ; but being 
forewarned, they sat, primly enough, upon their good behaviour. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped again. 
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“ Missis !” croaked the weird boy. 

“Well?” said Alma, smiling up at him. 

“Where be I a-driving to? Back to the ‘ Wheatsheaf’ ?” 

“No; right to the church door,” answered Alma, laughing. 

The boy did not reply, but fixing his weather eye on Bradley, 
indulged in a wink of such preternatural meaning, that Alma was 
once more convulsed with laughter. Then, after giving vent to a 
prolonged whistle, he cracked his whip, and urged his horses on. 

Through green lanes, sweet with hanging honeysuckle and sprinkled 
with flowers of earlysummer ; past sleepy ponds, covered with emerald 
slime and haunted by dragon flies glittering like gold ; along upland 
stretches of broad pasture, commanding distant views of wood-land, 
thorpe, and river ; they passed along that sunny summer day ; until 
at last, creeping along an avenue of ashes and flowering limes, they 
came to the gate of an old church where the carriage stopped. 

’ The lovers alighted, and ordering the boy to remain in attend- 
ance approached the church—a time-worn, rain-stained edifice half 
smothered in ivy, and with rooks cawing from its belfry tower. 

They were evidently expected. The clerk, a little old man who 
walked with a stick, met them at the church door, and informed them 
that the clergyman was waiting for them in the vestry. 

A few minutes later, the two were made man and wife—the 
solitary spectator of the ceremony, except the officials, being the 
weird boy, who had stolen from his seat, and left his horses waiting 
in the road, in order to see what was going on. The clergyman, 
ancient and time-worn as his church, mumbled a benediction, and, 
after subscribing their names in the register and paying the customary 
fees, they shook hands with him, and came again out into the sunshine. 

Whatever the future might bring forth to cloud her marriage path, 
that bridal morning was like a dream of paradise to Alma Craik. 
In a private room of the old “ Wheatsheaf,” a room sweet with newly- 

cut flowers, and overlooking orchards stretching down to the banks 
of a pretty river, they breakfasted, or lunched, together—on simple 
fare, it is true, but with all things clean and pure. A summer shower 
passed over the orchards as they sat by the open window hand in 
hand; and then, as the sun flashed out again, the trees dript 
diamonds, and the long grass glittered with golden dew. 

“ How sweet and still it is here, my darling! I wish we could 
stay in such a spot for ever, and never return again to the dreary city 
and the busy world.” 

She crept to his side as he spoke, and rested her head upon his 
shoulder. 
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* Are you happy now, dear Ambrose ?” 

‘* Quite happy,” he:replied. 

Presently a buxom serving maid tript in to say that the carriage 
was waiting ; and, descending to the door, they found the vehicle, 
with Alma’s travelling trunk and the clergyman’s valise.upon the box. 
The weird boy was still there, jubilant. Somehow or other he had 
procured a large white rosette, which he had pinned to the breast of 
his coat. Two or three sleepy village folk, whom the news of the 
wedding had partially aroused from their chronic state of torpor, 
were clustering on the pavement; and the landlord and landlady 
stood at the door to wish the strange couple God speed. 

Away they drove, while one of the slumberous villagers started a 
feeble cheer. Through the green lanes, along the grassy uplands, 
they passed back to the railway station, which they reached just in 
time to catch, as they had planned, the down train to Newhaven. 

That afternoon they crossed by the tidal boat to Dieppe, where, 
in a brand-new hotel facing the sea, they slept that night. They were 
almost the only visitors, for the summer bathing season had scarcely 
begun, and they would have found the place cheerless enough had 
they been in a less happy mood of mind. 

The next day found them wandering about the picturesque old 
town, visiting the wharves and the old churches, and strolling on the 
deserted esplanade which faced the sea. They thought themselves 
unsuspected, but somehow everyone knew their secret—that they 
were a married couple on their honeymoon. When they returned to 
the hotel to lunch, they found a bunch of orange-blossoms on the 
table, placed there by the hands of a sympathetic landlady. 

“We must go on farther,” said Bradley, rather irritably. “I sup- 
pose the newly-married alight here often, and being experts in that 
sort of commodity, they recognise it at a glance.” 

So that afternoon they went on to Rouen, where they arrived as 
the sun was setting on that town of charming bridges. As their train 
reached the station, a train arrived almost simultaneously from Paris, 
and as there was a ten minutes’ interval for both upward and down- 
ward passengers, the platform was thronged. 

Bradley passed through the crowd, with Alma hanging upon his 
arm. He looked neither to right nor left, but seemed bent on pass- 
ing out of the station ; and he did not notice a dark-eyed lady by 
whom he was evidently recognised. 

On seeing him, she started and drew back among the crowd, 
leading by the hand a little boy. But when he had passed she looked 
after him, and more particularly after his beautiful companion. 
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“It is he, sure enough!” she muttered. “ But who is that stylish 
party in his company? I should very much like to know.” 

The lady was “Mrs. Montmorency,” clad like-a widow in com- 
plete weeds, and travelling with her little boy, also dressed in funeral 
black, from Paris to London. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A MYSTERY. 


BraDLey and his bride were only absent from London five 
days ; no one missed them, and of course no one suspected that 
they had gone away in company. Before the next Sunday came 
round, they were living just as before—she in her own rooms, he in the 
residence at Regent’s Park. This was the arrangement made between 
them, the clergyman’s plea being that it was better to keep their 
marriage secret for a time, until the New Church was more safely 
established in public estimation. Quite happy in the loving secret 
between them, Alma had acquiesced without a word. 

Their only confidant, for the time being, was Miss Combe, who 
was then staying at Hastings, and to whom Alma wrote in the 
following terms : 

“ Dearest AGATHA,—It is all over, and we are man and wife. 
No one in the world is to know but you, yet awhile. I know you 
will keep our secret, and rejoice in our happiness. 

“It was all decided very hastily. Ambrose thought it better to 
marry secretly, thinking (foolish man !) that many would misunder- 
stand his motives, and believing that, as an unmarried person, he can 
better pursue the good work to which we are both devoted. After 
all, it matters very little. For years we have been one in soul, as 
you know ; and what God long ago joined man could never have put 
asunder. Still, it is sweet to know that my hero, my apostle, my 
Abelard—as I call him, is entirely mine, for richer, for poorer, for 
better, for worse. I am very happy, dear ; proud and hopeful, too, 
as a loving wife can be. 

“Write and tell me that you are better. Surely this bright 
weather should complete your cure, and drive those gloomy thoughts 
away? Ina few days I shall come and see you ; perhaps we may 
come together. So I won't write good bye, but au revoir / 

“ Your loving friend, 
“ ALMA BRADLEY. 

“ P.S.—My cousin George is back in town. Just fancy how he 
would scowl if he were to read the above signature.” 
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It so happened that George Craik, although he was not so 
favoured as to read his cousin’s signature as a married woman, and 
although he had no suspicion whatever as yet that she had entered, 
as she imagined, into the holy estate of matrimony, was scowling in 
his least amiable frame of mind about the time when Alma wrote 
the above letter. He had returned to London from Paris a good 
deal mystified, for, having procured an interview with Mrs. Mont- 
morency, whom (as the reader knows) he had gone over to see, he 
had elicited nothing from that lady but a flat denial of any knowledge 
of or connection with his rival the clergyman. 

So he came back at once, baffled but not beaten, took to the old 
club life, attended the different race meetings, and resumed alto- 
gether the life of a young gentleman about town. 

But although he saw little of his cousin, he (as he himself 
figuratively expressed it) “ kept his eye upon her.” The more he 
read about Bradley and his doings—which appeared shocking indeed 
to his unsophisticated mind—the more indignant he felt that Alma, 
and her fortune, should ever be thrown away on one so unworthy. 
Meantime he was in the unenviable position of a man surrounded by 
duns and debts. He had bills out in the hands of the Jews, and he 
saw no prospect whatever of meeting them. Having far exceeded 
the very liberal allowance given him by his father, he knew that there 
was no hope of assistance in that direction. His only chance of 
social resuscitation was a wealthy marriage, and with his cousin 
hanging like a tempting bait before him, he felt like a very Tantalus, 
miserable, indignant, and ill-used. 

His rooms were in the Albany, and here one morning his father 
found him, sitting over a late breakfast. 

“ Well, George,” said the baronet, standing on the hearthrug and 
glancing round at the highly suggestive prints which adorned the 
walls ; “ well, George, how long is this to last ?” 

The young man glanced up gloomily as he sipt his coffee. 

“What do you mean ?” he demanded. 

“You know very well. But just look at this letter, which I have 
received, from a man called Tavistock, this morning.” 

And he tossed it over the table to his son. George took it up, 
looked at it, and flushed crimson. It was a letter informing Sir 
George Craik that the writer held in his hands a dishonoured accept- 
ance of his son’s for the sum of three hundred pounds, and that 
unless it was taken up within a week proceedings in bankruptcy 
would be instituted. 
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“D—— the Jew!” cried George. “I'll wring his neck! He 
had no right to write to you !” 

“I suppose he thought it was the only way,” returned the baronet ; 
“ but he is quite out in his calculations. If you suppose that I shall 
pay any more of your debts you are mistaken. I am quite tired of 
it all. You have played all your cards wrong, and must take the 
consequences.” 

George scowled more furiously than ever, but made no immediate 
reply. After a pause, however, he said, in an injured way— 

“IT don’t know what you mean by playing my cards wrong. I 
have done my best. If my cousin Alma has given me the cold 
shoulder, because she has gone cranky on religion, it is no fault of 
mine.” 

“T am not astonished that she has thrown you over,” cried Sir 
George. “What possible interest could a young girl of her dis- 
position find ina fellow who bets away his last shilling, and covers 
his room with pictures of horses and portraits of jockeys and ballet 
girls? If you had had any common sense, you might at least have 
pretended to take some interest in her pursuits,” 

“T’m not a hypocrite,” retorted George, “and I can’t -tal 
atheism.” 

“ Rubbish ! You know as well as I do that Alma is a high- 
spirited girl, and only wants humouring. These new-fangled ideas 
of hers are absurd enough, but irritating opposition will never lead 
her to get rid of them.” 

“She’s in love with that fellow Bradley !” 

“ Nothing of the kind. She is in love with her own wild fancies, 
which he is wise enough to humour, and you are indiscreet enough 
to oppose. If there had been anything serious between them, a 
marriage would have come off long ago ; but, absurd as Alma is, she 
is not mad enough to throw herself away on a mere adventurer like 
that, without a penny in the world.” 

“What is a fellow to do?” pleaded George, dolefully. “She 
snubs me more than ever !” 

“The more she snubs you the more you ought to pursue her. 
Show your devotion to her—go to the church—seem to be interested 
in her crotchets—and take my word for it, her sympathies will soon 
turn in your direction.” 

Father and son continued to talk for some time in the same 
strain, and after an hour’s conversation Sir George went away in a 
better humour. George drest himself carefully, and when it was 
about midday hailed a cab and was driven down to the’ Gaiety 
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Theatre, where he had an appointment with Miss Lottie Lestrange. 
The occasion was one of those matinées when aspiring amateurs 
attempt to take critical opinion by storm, and the débutante this 
time was a certain Mrs. Temple Grainger, who was to appear as 
“ Juliet” in the Hunchback, and afterwards as “ Juliet” in the famous 
balcony scene of Shakespeare’s play. Mrs. Grainger, whose husband 
was somewhere in the mysterious limbo of mysterious husbands, 
called India, was well known in a certain section of society, and no 
less a person than His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had 
promised to be present at her début. 

George was to join Miss Lestrange in the stalls, where he duly 
found her, and was greeted with a careless smile. The seats all 
round were thronged with well-known members of society ; actresses, 
actors, critics. The Prince was already in his box, and the curtain 
was just ringing up. 

It is no part of my business to chronicle the success or failure of 
Mrs. Temple Grainger ; but, if cheers and floral offerings signify any- 
thing, she was in high favour with her audience. At the end of the 
second act, George Craik rose and surveyed the house through his 
opera glass. As he did so, he was conscious of a figure saluting him 
from one of the stage boxes, and to his surprise he recognised—Mrs. 
Montmorency. 

She was gorgeously drest in black, and liberally painted and 
powdered. George bowed to her carelessly ; when to his surprise 
she beckoned him to her. 

He rose from his seat and walked over to the side of the stalls 
immediately underneath her box. She leant over to him, and they 
shook hands. 

“ Will you come in?” she said. “1 want to speak to you.” 

He nodded, passed round to the back of the box, entered, and 
took a seat by the lady’s side. 

“T thought you were still in Paris,” he said. 

“I came over about a fortnight ago,” she replied. “I suppose you 
have heard of his lordship’s death ?” 

“Yes. I saw it in the papers.” 

“ T waited till after the funeral, then I came away. But we won’t 
talk about that ; I’ve hardly got over it yet. I’ve something else to 
say to you.” 

“ Well?” 

*Do you remember a question you asked me in Paris—whether 
I knew anything of a clergyman of the name of Bradley who was 


paying his addresses to your cousin?” 
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“ Of course I do ; and you said——” 

“‘ That I only knew him very slightly.” 

“ Pardon me, but you said you didn’t know him at all !” 

“Did I? Then I made a slight mistake. I do know the person 
you mean by sight !” 

George Craik looked at the speaker with some astonishment, for 
he had a good memory, and a very vivid recollection of what she 
had said to him during their interview. 

“TI dare say I was distrait,” she continued, with a curious smile 
and a flash of her dark eyes. “I was in such trouble about poor 
Ombermere. What I want to tell you is that I saw Mr. Bradley the 
other day at Rouen, as I was returning from Paris.” 

“ At Rouen,” repeated George Craik. 

“Yes, on the railway platform, in company with a very charming 
lady, who was hanging on his arm, and regarding him with very 
evident adoration.” 

George pricked up his ears like a little terrier ; he smelt mischief 
of some sort. 

“TI fancy you must be mistaken,” he said. “Bradley is not 
likely to have been travelling across the Channel.” 

“‘T am not at all mistaken,” answered Mrs. Montmorency. “Mr. 
Bradley’s appearance is peculiar, his face especially, and I am sure it 
was himself. What I want to find out is, who was his companion ?” 

“ T hardly see what interest that can be to you,” observed George, 
suspiciously, “ since you only know him—by sight !” 

“ The lady interested me. I was wondering if it could be your 
charming cousin.” 

George started as if he had been shot. 

“My cousin Alma! Impossible! Surely you don’t know what 
you are saying !” 

“Oh yes, Ido. Tell me, what is your cousin like ?” 

After some slight further urging, George described Alma’s 
personal appearance as closely as possible. Mrs. Montmorency 
listened quietly, taking note of all the details of the description. 
Then she tapped George with her fan, and laughed outright. 

“Then I was right after all!” she cried. “It was Miss Alma 
Craik—that’s her name, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes ; but, good heavens, it is simply impossible. Alma in 
company with that scoundrel, over there in France. You must be 
mistaken !” 

But Mrs. Montmorency was quite certain that she had made no 
mistake in the matter. In her turn she described Alma’s appearance 
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so minutely, so cleverly, that her companion became lost in astonished 
belief. When the act drop was rung up, he sat staring like one 
bewitched, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, but gazing wildly at Mrs. 
Montmorency. 

Suddenly he rose to go. 

“ Don’t go yet,” whispered the lady. 

“T must—I can’t stay!” he replied. “I'll find out from my 
cousin herself if what you have told me is true.” 

“ Apres?” 

“* Aprés !” echoed the young man, looking livid. ‘“ Why, afrés, 
I'll have it out with the man !” 

Mrs. Montmorency put her gloved hand upon his arm. 

“Don’t do anything rash, mon cher,” she said. “I think you 
told me that you loved your cousin, and that you would give a 
thousand pounds to get her away from your rival ?” 

“ A thousand ! twenty thousand ! anything !” 

“ Suppose I could help you?” said Mrs. Montmorency, smiling 
wickedly. 

“Can you? will you? But how!” 

“You must give me time to think it over. Find out, in the first 
place, if what I suspect is true, and then come and tell me all 
about it !” 

George Craik promised, and hurriedly left the theatre, without 
even waiting to say farewell, or make any apologies, to Miss Lestrange. 
He was determined to call upon his cousin without a moment’s delay, 
and get, if possible, to the bottom of the mystery of her unaccountable 
appearance, accompanied by Bradley, at the Rouen railway station. 


(Zo be" continued,) 
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WAGNER'S “ SIEGFRIED” AND THE 
CITY OF THE NIBELUNGS. 


I. 


LL over Germany, the unexpected death of Richard Wagner 

has given rise to a desire of having his chief works once more 

put onthe stage. It will be done by way of commemoration ; partly, 

also, for the sake of fulfilling a wish he had expressed in regard to 

the future of his youthful son, Siegfried. Travellers to Germany will, 

therefore, have an opportunity now of again testing to the fullest 

extent the merits of what has been called (though not by Wagner 
himself) the “‘ Music of the Future.” 

Opinions on that much-discussed subject taust, no doubt, differ 
for a long time to come. Meanwhile, the great “ Nibelung Tetra- 
logy” is pre-eminently singled out as the one work calculated to 
attract the largest crowds; so much so, that its recent successful 
performance before vast audiences at Brussels has induced even 
the Parisian reporters sent there, who expressed themselves most 
favourably in public, to urge the manager to come to the French 
capital for the same purpose, in spite of the hostility hitherto shown 
at Paris. To this proposal, formal assent was, indeed, given shortly 
before Richard Wagner expired at Venice. 

The mystic “Ring of the Nibelung” thus floating anew before 
the eyes of playgoers, the semi-historical background of the famed 
story may well claim some attention. When English travellers 
hurry up the Rhine, glancing right and left at the “castled crags” of 
the much-sung river, do many of them know, on nearing the town 
of Worms, what hallowed poetical ground they are approaching? 
Are most of them aware that, there, the boat not only passes Nibe- 
lung ground made illustrious by the old German epic, but that the 
city in question once literally professed, in all seriousness, to have 
been the very abode, for a time, of Siegfried and Kriemhild—nay, 
to be in possession of the grave and the spear of the mythic national 
hero who is the subject of Wagner’s music-drama ? 

Yet so it is. First, a word may therefore be said as to the his- 
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torical origin of the town where the hero erst saw his future queen, 
and where she afterwards vowed to take revenge for his murder. 

In grey antiquity, Worms appears as one of the earliest centres of 
Rhenish civilisation. The Romans had a fortress there. Under 
Roman dominion, the German tribe of the Vangions are found on its 
soil. In the early Middle Ages the town bore the name of Wormatia, 
which has no doubt arisen from the older “ Borbetomagus,” usually 
held to be a Keltic word, but which Simrock refers to the name of 
one of the German Norns. Borbet, or Worbet, is a sister of Fate, of 
terrible aspect, representing Strife, as her name seems to imply, 
which is regarded as akin to the English word “ war.” 

Of war, the city of Worms has, at all events, had more than 
enough. Attila laid the flourishing town in ashes. Chlodowig, the 
Frankish king, rebuilt it. Upon the country all round, Nature has 
showered so many of her blessings that the Minnesingers, or chival- 
rous Poets of Love, chaunted the praise of that fruitful region under 
the name of the Land of Delight ( Vonne-Gaz). Here ripens the sweet 
and fiery Liebfrauenmilch, the matchless wine of Our Dear Lady ; so 
called from the church of that name, near which it grows. But 
Nature’s attractions ever and anon made Worms the starting-point 
or the scene of events full of ghastly import. At Worms the 
Frankish Kaiser, Karl the Great, proclaimed the cruel war against the 
Saxons, who, during a thirty years’ struggle for their independence, 
were repeatedly subjected to baptism by force of arms, but over and 
over again returned to their faith in Woden, Thunaer, and Saxnote— 
the same faith for which Penda, the Northumbrian king, had success- 
fully fought on the Maserfeld, and for which he was slain at the 
battle on the Winwaed. In a single day, 4,500 of Witukind’s war 
riors were beheaded by court-martial, at the order of Karl, for the 
purpose of bringing them under his imperial rule. 

As a free town, Worms played a considerable part, during the 
Middle Ages, in the contests for national liberty, when the question 
of the constitution of Germany as a Democratic Commonwealth 
trembled in the balance. Its citizens were often on the side of self- . 
government as against petty dynastic rule. Later on, before a Par- 
liament held within its walls by Karl V., Luther uttered his famous 
words :—“ Here I stand. I cannot say otherwise. So help me God. 
Amen!” In the French wars the town was almost wholly destroyed. 
Its ancient dome alone baffled the incendiaries of the Grand 
Monarch, Louis XIV., whose General, Louvois, had ordered it, like 
so many other cities along the Rhine, to be razed from the earth. 
In those days of terror Worms became nearly a waste. Even now 
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it is merely the shadow of its former self. The gaps made then by 
the torch of the invader are still partly visible in its streets. 

And this was once the “ City of the Nibelungs,” where Siegfried 
married Kriemhild ; where the murdered hero’s body was laid before 
the door of his consort during the fatal visit to which Briinnhild had 
allured her kinsmen from the Rhenish Netherlands ; and whither the 
evil-working Nibelung treasure, or hoard, was said to have. been 
brought after his treacherously-encompassed death. 

At Worms, the old song says, Kriemhild “still lived, in deep 
grief, fully thirteen years,” until the heralds came from the Hunnic 
ruler with the offer of a new wedlock, when the opportunity arose 
for that ghastly revenge which forms the concluding tragedy in the 
Nibelungen-Lied. These recollections, or mythic traditions, have 
lingered about the town with wonderful tenacity. Down to the 
middle of the last century, the Town Council of Worms were bound, 
from old custom, to give a fixed reward to anyone who could publicly 
tell the Siegfried story, in traditional verses, in such a way as to 
satisfy the appointed master-singer critics ! 


II. 


Fiction and fact, national mythology, tribal sagas, and historical 
events, have been welded into one in the German Iliad, called the 
Nibelungen-Lied. In its poetical localisation, at any rate, historical 
elements seem to break powerfully through the fantastic surroundings 
of a legendary heroism. 

The Epic opens, at Worms, with “ Kriemhild’s Dream,” in which 
the noble daughter of the Burgundian land sees her beautiful falcon 
torn by two eagles. In anxious mood she tells the alarming vision 
to her mother Ute, who interprets the dream as referring to a future 
swain and husband, whose fate will be a tragic one :— 

The falcon whom thou rearedst, is a noble man, I see. 
May God have him in His keeping, lest he should be lost to thee ! 

Kriemhild answers :— 


What do of man you tell me; oh, dearest mother mine ? 
Without knight’s love for ever I'll be a child of thine ! 
Unto my death, ay, truly, I heart-free will remain. 

Thus through man’s love no sorrow shall ever on me gain. 


But Ute gives different counsel :— 


Keep free from over promise !— her mother answered here. 
If on earth true bliss thou findest, ‘twill be from man’s love, dear !' 





'I have attempted to render, as far as I could, the quaint and touching 
simplicity of the text, 
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Still, Kriemhild refuses yielding to her mother’s rede; “for 
many a woman has learnt before how love’s reward is sorrow.” 
Through many a day she, therefore, continued living fancy-free, in a 
maiden’s heart’s ease, until Siegfried came. At this stage the epic 
says, with that rapid anticipation of events which marks some of its 
more powerful passages :— ; 

That was the noble falcon who in her dream appear’d, 

And whom her mother foreboded. | What vengeance wild and weird 
She wreaked upon her kinsmen that slew her husband dear ! 
Through this one’s death full many were laid upon their bier. 

The scene of this prophetic conversation is in the old Rhenish 
town. Rather strangely, many may think, the poet calls it the capital 
of Burgundy (Burgonden). ‘The description is, however, historically, 
no doubt quite correct, though it may seem astonishing, even fabulous, 
at a first glance. 

Worms must really, at one time, have been the centre of the 
Burgundian empire. We know for sure that the martial German 
tribe of that name, who originally dwelt near the shores of the Baltic, 


and whose tall stature and love of freedom struck Sidonius Apollinaris, 
were in the fifth century established on the banks of the Rhine, the 
Main, and the Neckar. There they remained until other German 
tribes, Alans, Swabians, and Vandals, broke in upon them, hurrying 
them along, with their own war-hosts, for an invasion of Gaul where 
Roman rule still maintained a weakened hold. Whilst dwelling near 
the Rhine and the Neckar, these Burgundians had in all probability 
their capital in a town of such time-honoured reputation as Worms. 
The chronicles of the early Middle Ages, written during an epoch of 
incessant battle and hurly-burly, are silent on that point ; but there 
is no reason to doubt the correctness of the tradition preserved in 
the Nibelungen-Lied. Several well-established facts, on the con- 
trary, rather confirm it. Thus, a site near Worms—evidently a wood 
—still bore, so late as the year 773, the name of Burgunt-hart ; that 
is, the Burgundian Forest. 

Having moved afterwards into Gaul, the Burgundians founded a 
realm between the Aar and the Rhone. Its last trace and remnant— 
that is to say, as a mere expression of political geography within 
France, which itself got its name from the German Franks—was the 
“ Bourgogne.” So it was still called at the time of the first French 
Revolution. Then only, departmental designations were resolved 
upon, instead of the old historical names of the various countries 
from which the kingdom had grown up. In the interest of national 
unity, and for the sake of wiping out the remembrance of old tribal 
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and feudal divisions, river and mountain names were chosen for the 
departments ; and so Burgundy also had to go its way, But “ Bour- 
guignon” (Burgundian) is even now a word conversationally used 
for a native from that part of France—not to mention the Burgundy 
wine. 

So the tradition of the German tribe from which Kriemhild 
sprang, yet reaches into France to the present day. 


III. 


Ir was one of the early Burgundian kings, hight Gundikar, or 
Gundahari, who first threw himself, with an army of 10,000 men, 
against Attila on the shores of the Rhine, seeking to stay the progress 
of that scourge of nations. Like many Teutonic names, that of 
Gundahari has an etymological meaning of strong warlike import. 
True to his name, he, with all his men, fell in the battle against the 
Hunns. 

An echo of his glorious defeat lingers in the Nibelungen song. 
There, Gunther, the Burgundian king, is killed, with all his men, in 
the land of Etzel, the ruler of the “ Hiunen.” 

In Etzel, whose Court the Burgundians, in the German epic, 
reach by going down the Danube, we have evidently a fanciful 
reflex of Attila’s historical image. For, in Etzel’s kingdom, “ thanes 
of many tongues, Christians and heathens, are galloping on the war- 
roads.” We see Russians and Greeks, Poles and Wallachians, the 
men of Kiew and the wild Petchenegs, turn up, in the twelfth song, 
as visitors in the “Hiunic” land. And even as the Gunther of the 
Nibelungen-Lied, to some extent, corresponds to the historical 
Gundahari, so also the Gunnar of the Edda, himself called a Bur- 
gundian in the poetic “Tale of Atli,’ is but a reflex of the German 
Gunther. These hero-tales were, indeed, transferred from the Rhine 
to the kindred Northmen, and there invested with a fresh garb. 
Their Rhenish origin is, however, acknowledged in the Edda itself ; 
for Sigurd, too, is described there as a hero from Frank-land on the 
Rhine, even as his prototype, Siegfried, in the German epic. 

I have explained elsewhere the tribal origin of Siegfried as a 
German “ Hune”—a word which has nothing whatever to do with 
the Mongolic Hunns. Baeda, or the Venerable Bede, as he is 
usually called, speaks of Hunes as being among the tribes of Germany 
that came over to Britain, together with the Saxons. “ Hune” 
probably meant a bold warrior. The name still lingers in Germany 
in various ways. In England there are a vast number of place- 
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names, from Kent and Suffolk up to. Shetland, all pointing to 
settlements of those German Hunes ; such as Hunton, Hundon, 
Hunworth, Hunstanton, Huncote, Hungate, Huncoat, Hunslet, 
Hunmanby, Hunwick, the Head of Hunna, and the Isle of Hunie. 
Old English personal names too, like Ethelhun (Noble Hune), have 
the same origin. 

It was by a misunderstanding and confusion which arose between 
the name of the Teuton Hunes and the Mongolic Hunns, that Kriem- 
hild’s revenge for the murder of Siegfried—which in our old lost songs 
must have happened on the Rhine—was transferred to the Danube, 
to Attila’s or Etzel’s dominions. To this strange transformation of 
the original tale, which in a purer form is preserved in an Eddic lay, 
the composition of Attila’s army easily lent itself. In fact, though 
Attila was overthrown, on the Catalaunian fields, mainly by Germanic 
hosts, to which Roman and Gallic troops were added, he had a great 
many German warriors in his own army. There were with him 
Eastern Goths, Gepids, Rugians, Herulians, Quads, Skyrs, Marko- 
mans, Eastern Franks, and Thuringians. 

From this military intermingling, partly as friends, partly as 
enemies, of nations so dissimilar as the Hunns on the one hand and 
the Germans on the other (one of whose most warlike tribes called 
themselves Hunes), it is not difficult to conceive that the tragic issue 
of the Nibelung tale was in course of time moved towards the East, 
into Attila’s kingdom. Attila himself evidently slid, in the Nibelungen- 
Lied, into the figure of a previous German hero-form which still 
appears in the Edda as Atli—a dweller, not on the Danube, dat on 
the Rhine. 

The change will be easily understood when we remember the deep 
impression which the fierce Mongolic war-leader had made on the 
popular mind in Southern Germany, where the Nibelungen epic was 
cast into its present shape. In the sixteenth century, Crusius reports 
that the peasantry in Wiirtemberg, when asked about the numerous 
ruins in their country, still readily gave the name of Attila as that of 
the destroyer of a great many castles.'_ This was 1100 years after 
Attila’s appearance! Book-learning had certainly not taught that 
name to the simple yeomen or clodhoppers. Only transmission by 
word of mouth can have handed it down to them. Now, oral 
tradition is always strongest, and lasts longest, wherever book-learning 
is smallest. 

A glance at the tale of Atli, in the Edda, will show what the lost 


+, . . weil die Bauern, wenn man sie deswegen fragte, gleich des Attilae Namen 
in dem Maul gehabt. 
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German songs must have said, which were brought by Icelanders to 
the North, and there wrought into a new shape. In the Edda, Atli, 
a “Hunic” king, sends his messengers to the Burgundians to lure 
them into his country for purposes of revenge, by promising to con- 
fer upon them the possession of the Gnita Heath, with its splendid 
treasures. That Heath, where the famous dragon lay, was situated 
—as we also know from Norse sources—on the Lower Rhine. 
Gunnar, the Burgundian, and his men thereupon ride on horse- 
back through a dark forest and deep green valleys, “over wild 
Rhenish mountains.” This is clearly the way from Worms, along 
the Rhine and by way of Westphalia—where the Gnita Heath, or 
Heath of Envy, lay—down to the German Netherlands. 

Contrary to Simrock’s opinion, whose great penetration seems to 
have forsaken him in this case, I hold these geographical indications 
of the Icelandic “ Atlakhvida” ! to be perfectly clear as pointing to 
Lower Germany. Consequently, in that Eddic song, a Drama of 
Revenge also is acted in Rhenish lands. Thus we get from the 
North a glimpse of what the real tale was when the heroic ballads 
sung all over Germany had not yet been fused into an epic. 

In that epic, however, the revenge of Siegfried’s death is trans- 
posed from the Rhine into Danubian, Hungarian, quarters—in 
accordance with the substitution of the figure of Attila, or Etzel, the 
Hunn, for that of Atli, the Hune, or for some old German Azilo, as 
the name probably sounded. 


IV. 
“ NOWHERE ”—says Arnold, in his “Constitutional History of the 
German Free Cities ”—“ do the names of the German hero-tale occur 


so early and so often as in and around Worms.” This interesting 
fact gives the Nibelungen-Lied an additional strong tinge of 
historical colouring. 

Local designations, referring to the Siegfried saga, are certainly 
scattered far and wide over Germany, quite in harmony with the 
national character of the tale. In the fifteenth century there were 
still “Siegfried Bournes” in many a dark and desolate wood, where 
popular fancy was apt to see the scene of a ghastly murder per- 
petrated upon some fearless warrior of renown. There were moors, 
rocks, and paths called after him, his widowed queen, and his earlier 
love—such as Sigefrides Mér, Kriemhilten Stein, Criemilde Spil, 
Grimilden Steg, Brunehilde Stein, and so forth. From the eighth to 


' Comp. v. 5, 13, and 17. 
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the fifteenth century, many instances of such nomenclature are 
mentioned in old chronicles, the localities varying from the Black 
Forest down to the shores of the German Ocean. 

The name of Siegfried’s murderer, Hagen, also appears here and 
there in local topography. Even the Eddic “ Myrkvidr,” or Murky 
Wood, seems to have its literal counterpart in an old chronicle by 
Dietmar von Merseburg, under the identical name of “ Miriquidui.” 
In some passages of the Norse Scripture, Myrkvidr.may be held to 
be a translation of the Black Forest in Southern Germany. In 
others it is referable to a forest farther east. The “ Miriquidui” of 
Dietmar von Merseburg is placed between Meissen and Bohemia. 

In some cases these coincidences may be accidental. But at and 
near Worms, the recollections of the Siegfried tale are of an over- 
whelming kind. Local names reminding us of it are there of an 
extraordinary frequency. 

The very name of Nibelung, though it occurs in many parts of 
Germany under various forms (for instance, as Nobiling), is nowhere 
met with so often and so early as in the Worms Gau, or district of 
Worms. There it occurs as that of landed proprietors, donors, priests, 
and prelates, in annals ranging from the year 774 to 1243. So also 
the names of the chief personages of the epic—-such as Chriemhilt, 
Uda, Gernot, Giselher, Nodung, Tancrat—are found in documents 
of the Worms district as early as the eighth and ninth centuries. 

A Queen Brunhild, of terrible memory—the wife of Sigebert, the 
Austrasian king—alike distinguished by ambition, audacious state- 
craft, and unspeakable cruelty, a royal murderess on a grand and 
ghastly style, who in her eightieth year found her death by being 
tied to the tail of a wild horse, probably resided, in the seventh cen- 
tury, in a palace dating from Merowingian times close by Worms. 
A “ Brunhild meadow” is yet mentioned, in a chronicle of 1141, as 
“ Brunhiltis-wisi.” 

Again, the name of Gunther, the husband of the Brunhild of the 
Nihelungen-Lied, comes up, near Worms, in places like Gundersheim, 
Gundheim, Gundersweiler, Guntersblum. ‘That doughty warrior and 
minstrel, Volker of Alzei, of whom the song has a deal to say, is 
remembered in his native town, which lies close by Worms, from 
olden times to this day. In the Nibelungen-Lied he, with Hagen, 
keeps watch at night before the hall in Etzel’s palace, so as to guard 
the Burgundian men against a treacherous surprise from the Hunns. 
With his noble strains of music he charms his careworn heroes into 
soothing sleep. In matchless word-painting, difficult to render in 
English, the epic says in the old text :— ; 
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Dé klungen sine seiten daz al daz hits erdéz: 

Sin ellen suo der fuoge, diu beidiu wéren grés. 

Senfler unde siiezer videlen er began : 

Do entswebete er an den betten vil manegen sorgenden man. 


That is : 


Boldly his strings resounded that the mighty palace shook. 
His skill, and aye his power, the gleeman ne’er forsook. 
Softer then, and sweeter, his soothing strains began : 
Thus into sloom he lulléd many a sorrowing man. 


Now, curiously enough, the town of Alzei still has the violin in 
its escutcheon, and the nickname of its citizens has for ages been: 
“the fiddlers.” 

Siegfried’s murderer was Hagen von Tronege, the man “ of well- 
bred manners,” and “gentle as an umpire” (as the epic says in 
several passages usually quite overlooked), but “ of terrifying mien.” 
Hagen’s name still clings to an old street in Worms, called in a 
Latin document of 1141, “Platea Hagenonis”— Hagen Street. 
Thirty years ago, by one of those corruptions so frequent in his- 
torical and mythological matters, it still bore, at least, the name of 
Hahnen-Gasse—Cock Street. It is now called Ludwigs Strasse. 

So also a place near Worms, which once was called Hagenheim 
(Hagen’s Home, or Hagenham) became changed into Hahnheim— 
“ Ha’n” being an abbreviation, or slurred-over pronunciation, of 
Hagen. From “ Ha’n” the transition to the spelling “ Hahn” was 
an easy one. Hagenau, in Alsace, has, however, preserved the real 
name and spelling. As to “ Tronege,” the castle from which Sieg- 
fried’s -murderer hailed, there really was once a stronghold of that 
name (Tronecker). It is mentioned in a chronicle of 1357, and 
was situated near the Thron, a little affluent of the Mosel, in the 
very neighbourhood of Hagen’s supposed home. _Its vast ruins exist 
to this day. They are of a character pointing to great antiquity. 

Hagen’s nephew, who is described as a high steward at Gunther’s 
Court, is called “ von Mezze.” This, too, has for some time seemed 

| a puzzle, as it could not refer to the city of Metz. Now, a knightly 
family called “von Mezze” are also proved to have lived near 
j Worms. Their name appears as that of witnesses in a document of 
that town, drawn up, in 1196, in presence of Kaiser Henry VI. In 
4 the history of Worms this family still played a part in the fourteenth 


] century.' 











? Compare an essay, by Mr. F. Falk, in the ‘‘ Monthly Review for the History 
and the Archeology of the Rhinelands and Westphalia.” 
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Vv. 


THE gold hoard of the Nibelungs was, according to the epic, sunk 
in the Rhine near Loche.. The passage in question has been much 
debated upon, verbal difficulties being apparently involved in it. 
Léche, it was said, might also be interpreted as a hole in which the 
treasure was buried. I think a glance at the Eddic Tale of Atli 
(verse 27) ought to have disposed long ago of this forced interpreta- 
tion, Though the special place is not mentioned where the treasure 
was sunk in the river, there can be no doubt that it was the Rhine 
which received it ; for in the Edda, Gunnar (Gunther) says :— 


Of the hidden hoard of the Niblung’s gold 

Alone I now know, since Hégni (Hagen) lives not. 

In doubt I wavered, whilst we two were breathing. 

In fear I’m no longer, since alone I am left. 

The Rhine shall be master of the baleful metal ; 

The stream shall possess the As-known Niblung hoard, 
In the rolling waves the golden rings shall glow, 
Rather than on the hands _ of the Hunic sons, 


The waters of the Rhine being thus clearly mentioned, the ques- 
tion could only be as to the particular place where the deed was 
done. But a town or village of the name of Loche was not found 
on the Rhine, and consequently long held to be non-existent. 

I will, however, point out here that another circumstance, besides 
the Eddic record, should have warned Germanistic scholars against 
the adoption of the view that “ ze léche” might mean a “hole.” The 
same expression occurs in a charming little love-poem by a minne- 
singer of the early part of the thirteenth century, Count Otto von 
Botenlauben, who came back from his fight against the infidels as 
the husband of an Eastern king’s daughter. Well, he compares his 
mistress, embosomed as she is in his heart, to a refulgent carbuncle, 
or pyrope, sunk “at Loche in the Rhine,” and also to the famed 
gem called the “ zezse,” in the crown of Germany :— 


Karfunkel ist ein stein genannt : 

Von dem sagt man, wie lichte er schine. 
Derst niin, und ist daz wol bewant ; 

Ze Léche lit er in dem Rine. 


Now, whether this passage contains an allusion to the Niblung 
hoard, or to some general tradition of a great treasure having once 
been sunk in the river, the wording of the pretty little erotic conceit 
leaves, grammatically, no doubt whatever as to the meaning of “ ze 
Léche in dem Rine.” Indeed, in documents of the eighth century, 
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the place has at last been discovered as Lochheim. Here I would 
add that, near the middle and upper Rhine, places ending in “ heim” 
—for instance, Rintheim—are, in local dialect, frequently shortened 
into “ Rinte,” and so forth. 

Many more curious facts, concerning a number of minor per- 
sonages in the Nibelungen-Lied, might be given. But we will rather 
turn to the strange hold which Siegfried’s name had upon popular 
belief at Worms, throughout the Middle Ages and down to modern 
times. His very tomb, one of his weapons, as well as his carved 
image, were shown under the name of Sifrid’s Grave, Sifrid’s Spear, 
and Sifrid’s Statue; and an old block of calcareous spar, bearing 
traces of workmanship, was called Sifrid's Stone. 

It need not be said that the heroic myth had given rise to these 
allegations, which for a long while were regarded as indubitable facts. 
There are chronicles written in Latin and German, especially between 
the fifteenth and seventeenth century, which speak of the grave of 
that “second Hector” and “powerful Giant who once lived at 
Worms ;” who is sung through nearly all Germany (de immani isto 
gigante per totam prope Germaniam decantato) ; who is “ miraculously 
and fabulously said, in most ancient verses, to have been covered all 
over with a horny skin” ; whose death, brought about by treachery, 
Kriemhild avenged ; and whose lance, an immense pine, was still 
shown at Worms (cujus enim hasta, ingens pinus, ibidem ostentatur). 
The people at large, the peasantry before all, are said, in those 
chronicles, to have most firmly believed in his having lived, ages ago. 

Such was the “stolid persistence of the rustics” that in the 
fifteenth century, when Kaiser Frederick III. came at Easter to 
Worms, he had the grave of that famous giant, which was situated 
in the cemetery of St. Caecilia (also called of St. Meinhard), opened 
by the town’s Master of Drains and Diggings, to see whether bones 
of the “hornyn Sifridt” might be found. “They dug until they 
came upon water, but found only a head and a few bones, which 
were larger than men’s heads and bones usually are.” 

Another chronicle, it is true, says that the excavation had no 
result. It therefore relegates the story into the realm of myth. Yet, 
so late as 1734, Johann Staricius, in his “‘ Newly Augmented Hero 
Treasure,” says :— 

“If anybody in the Mastersingers’ School is able publicly to tell 
the story of the ‘ Hornen Siegfried’ by heart, in such a manner that 
the regularly-ordained critics (Merker, or Judicirer, as they are gene- 
rally called) have not to strike out, or to put a bad mark against, any 
little verse, the Council of the town of Worms, from ancient custom, 
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gives him a fixed sum of money, as a due token of high respect. 
Therefore, not everything that is found in histories about Siegfried’s 
swords Meynung,' Roland, and Durndart, is to be put down as mere 
fable.” 

So fully did the good town of Worms once identify itself with the 
Siegfried tale ! 


VI. 


Jownann Sraricius also reports that—“ The Story of Siegfried, 
painted from ancient times on the Town Hall of Worms, is to be 
seen there to this day, in evidence of its historical truth. In the 
same way, the Rose Garden, where, in its time, so many heroes were 
slain, and where he himself lost his life, is shown, to this day, outside 
the town.” 

Here the Rose Garden is mentioned as the scene of the murder, 
instead of the forest of which the epic speaks. With that kind 
of etymology which always comes to the fore when the real origin of 
a word is lost, Staricius further writes : “It is said that the town of 
Worms has its name from ‘ Worms,’ that is, from the many evil 
Dragons that once haunted the place. Of whom the ‘ hornin Seyfried’ 
burnt and slew a great many, dipping himself in their blood, and 
thus becoming covered with a horny skin.” 

A slightly more critical writer, Matthias Quade, in his “ Glory of 
the German Nation” (Koln, 1609) says :— 

“‘ Others have it that Worms bears its name from the great Worms 
which, after the destruction of the town, grew up and were found 
there. The common people think that it has retained its name from 
the great Dragon which, there, carried off the king’s daughter through 
the air, and which the ‘hiirnen Seyfried’ afterwards slew in the 
Odenwald ; thus rescuing the Maiden. The same Dragon, together 
with the Maiden, her brothers, and Seyfried, are to be seen pourtrayed 
at Worms in the market-place, on a most ancient building called the 
Mint, in very archaic style. There, also, the bones of the Giants and 
Dragons whom Seyfried overthrew, are hung up in iron chains. 
Again, outside the Mainzer Gate of the town, there is the old picture 
of the Dragon ; and near the Rhine, on the new tower, you see the 
image of Seyfried in the corner of the town’s wall. So, also, a flying 
Worm, or Dragon, is the shield-bearer in the escutcheon of this town 
—which escutcheon isa key won by Seyfried from the Dragon, where- 
with he unlocked the Rock in order to come up to the Maiden. And 

? This is a corrupted form of ‘* Mimung,” the blade forged by the forest-giant 


Mime. In the Nibelungen-Lied, Balmung is the name of Siegfried’s sword. 
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this same key Seyfried at once took home with him to Worms, and-has 
placed it on the town’s shield, in eternal memory, together with other 
antiquities of giants and their weapons, which are to be found in the 
town. All this looks, no doubt, like a very plausible assertion, with 
a fine appearance ; but the question might be raised whether the 
town did not even bear the name of Worms before the time of the 
‘ hiirnin Seyfried.” 

Of course, Worms has, as before stated, its name from the 
Borbetomagus of Roman times, the Wormatia of the Franks. 

A more detailed description of the curious pictures and images 
of the Mint at Worms is contained in Lienhart Flechsel’s poetical 
“Description of the Public and Gentlemen’s Shooting Match at 
Worms (1575).” We there learn that the country round the former 
town, which has suffered from many a war, was once much troubled 
with dragons, whom Siegfried overcame. That warrior lived on the 
Rhine. One of the Rose Gardens, built by Kriemhild, was his. 
Dietrich von Bern saw that garden, and he and his men slew a 


great many heroes there. 

At the Mint, the poet observes an iron chain, and mighty large 
giants’ bones hanging in it. Giants bearing huge spears were painted 
on the building ; also Kriemhild, wearing a wreath. Furthermore, 
a fine picture representing the Emperor Frederick was to be seen 
there.. All this is quaintly described in the following naive verses :— 


Ess ist cin weit berumbte statt, 
Unnd die gar vill erlitten hat. 

Dass ich in sachen euch nit lieg: 
So hats erlitten manchen krieg. 

Mit dem gewurm, was thr nit woll, 
Darumd da wasz das land gar voil ; 
Mit trachn, lindwurm, musz ich sagen : 

Der Seufridt hat es all erschlagen. 
Er hat gewont woll an dem Rhein ; 

Der Rossengardn gab man jm ein. 
Kiinigin Grimhildin hatn baut ; 

Herr Diettrich von Bern hat in bschaut 
Mit sambt sein helten und rekhen 

Thet die rissen hart erschrekhen 2... ; 
Wie ich bin zu der Muncz ganngen, 

Ain eissen ketn sach ich hangen, 
Mechtig vill grosse rissen bain. 

Ich stund darbey ; was nit allein ; 
Besach mir der bain gleich ebn gnug ; 

Ein uhr, die was gemacht gar klug . . 
Ich stund davor und sach es an 

Grosz rissen waren gmalt daran 
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Mit jrn grossen rissen stangen, 
Grimhildin die kam geganngen, 
Unnd thut ein kranca bey thr tragen. 
Weitler noch mit warhait sagen : 
Wie sasz so hupsch schin gmalet dran 
Raisser Friedrich hoch lobesan. 


Zorn’s “‘ Chronicle of the City of Worms” also mentions that in 
the year 1493 the new Mint was adorned afresh with representations 
of heroes, dragons, and other pictures, by the famous master, 
Nikolaus Niwergolt. An old manuscript gives the details: “ Frau 
Crimhiltin ” and the “hornin Syfridt,” with two giants lying before 
them, and so forth, were the subjects of the picture. 

As to Siegfried’s spear (Si/rid’s Stange), it was shown at Worms 
in achurch. The Nibelungen-Lied (xvi. 951) says of this weapon : 
“ His spear was most huge, strong, and also broad.” In one of the 
Rose Garden tales, twelve swords are attributed to the hero “ with 
the shining eyes,” as the Norse accounts depict him—a description 
which may easily be referred to the Zodiac and to sunshine ; Sieg- 
fried thus appearing as a solar hero. 

The tremendous lance preserved at Worms was of the very 
respectable length of 66 feet, and said to have been carried by a 
giant many centuries ago. The Epic, indeed, speaks of the hero as 
of a very tall and powerful man (vii. 474). Lastly, there was at 
Worms the so-called Siegfried’s Stone. It is supposed now, by some, 
to have once been used as a boundary stone of episcopal jurisdiction, 
in the same way as the blue stones, or Bofting-Steine, were used in 
other places. 

Siegfried’s glorious deeds, as before stated, were through many 
centuries sung all over Germany. These rhapsodic hero-lays are un- 
fortunately lost. If they could be recovered, we might perhaps find 
in them both mythological indications and historical allusions which 
have helped to construe the figure of Siegfried and the circle of 
heroes and heroines that surround him. Nothing seems to me more 
likely than that this double origin appertains to the grand and weird 
tale which has exercised so powerful a spell over the Gerraan people in 
ages past, and which, even now, is apt to evoke a thrill of delight 
among it. 

In the thirteenth century, the author of the Z7ture/ bears witness 
to the great popularity of this poetic tale. He was still a believer in 
the hero’s horny skin, though he assumed it to have been formed in 
a way different from what the popular dragon myths asserted. He 
says the blind street minstrels sing the Siegfried lays :— 
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Sé singent uns die blinden, 

Daz Sifrit hiirnin waere, 

Durch das er tiberwinden 

Kund ouch einen tracken freisebaere. 
Von des bluote wiird sin vel verwandelt 
In horne starc fiir wapen. 

Die habent sich an warheit missehandelt. 


Icelanders and other Northmen who resided for a time, and 
studied, in Germany, during the early centuries of the Middle Ages, 
must have felt a sympathetic chord struck in their hearts when they 
heard those Zzeder sung in their travels. They brought the contents 
back to their Scandinavian home. Then the skalds moulded the 
tale anew, preserving, however—as anyone may see from the Edda— 
its German character. For the Rhine and the Rhenish Hunes, the 
Franconian land, the Saxons, the Burgundians, Swawa-land or the 
Swabian land, the Black Forest, the Holy Mountains near the Rhine, 
which undoubtedly signify the Sieben-Gebirge, and other clear 
geographical indications meet us everywhere in the Eddic songs, 
together with the names of the German heroes and heroines, but 
slightly changed. In this way we get at least a glimpse of the 
lost German ballads out of which our epic grew. 

Down to the end of the seventeenth century, all the national tales 
had still such a hold upon the popular mind of Germany that (as 
Praetorius avers in his “‘ Description of the World,” in 1666), “ foolish 
jugglers’ tents were erected in which O/d Hildebrand, and other 
nonsensical plays (Possen), are acted with dolls—called Puppet 
Comedies.” This was the last sorry remnant of a popular drama, 
with figures taken from the nation’s heroic past. 

But the Siegfried saga continued being read by the masses in a 
Volksbuch down to our time. It was sold at fairs in town and 
village. I well remember, from boyhood, the vile print, with its yet 
viler woodcuts, which cost but a few kreuzers, and was eagerly read 
in many a peasant’s hut or small burgher’s home. 

And now, fashionable audiences once more crowd the theatre to 
debate upon the merits of Richard Wagner’s music-drama, which has 
Siegfried for its centre ! 


VIL. 


PERHAPS not the smallest proof of the immense popularity of the 
tale of the Dragon, and the Giant that slew him, is to be found in the 
fact of the myth having made its way even into Jewish literature. 

There is a book by “ Jephtha Josphe Jdeschdmes” (that is, the 
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sexton), published in 1696 at Amsterdam, by his son Eleeser Lieber- 
man, of the family of Mansbach, and written in curious German 
mixed with Hebrew words, It professes to show why the Rhenish 
town bears the name of “ Wurmeisza,” and why it has a key in its 
escutcheon. Worms, I may observe in passing, is one of the oldest 
Jewish quarters in Germany; most probably since the epoch of 
Roman dominion on the left bank of the Rhine. The Jews in that 
part of our country are, therefore, among its “ oldest inhabitants.” 

Jephtha Josphe says that in ancient times, when there was no 
Christian creed yet among the people of Worms,' a dragon (/int- 
wurm) came from the “ mid-bar ” (wilderness) close to the walls of the 
then great city, doing enormous damage. He tore down many houses 
and swallowed many people, and many “beheimes” (animals). 
Everything he laid hold of he made “ choruf” (laid waste). It was 
a hideous thick worm, with eyes like fire, and a jaw full of terribly 
large teeth. A picture outside the Mint, on the market-place at 
Worms, gives his portraiture. No arrow could hurt him, for in those 
heathen days there were no guns, nor cannons yet. 

At the time in question the ruler was not a king, but a “ mdlkah 
almanah” (widowed queen). The Dragon could only be stilled 
through a person being every day thrown over the wall to feed him. 
For this purpose a book was kept of all persons living at Worms, 
among whom lots had to be drawn day by day. At last the citizens 
refused drawing any more lots, whereupon the queen had herself, 
and all her “ sz4rim” (princes), and her household entered into the 
book, by way of good example. One morning the lot fell upon the 
queen herself, and she became very sorrowful and wept bitterly. 
Now there were three brothers in the town, great giants. All three 
were locksmiths and cutlers, the like of whom is seldom found. 
They made an iron coat-of-mail, with many sharp knives outside, 
and with iron gauntlets similarly provided, and so articulated as to be 
easily movable. This construction the brothers had resolved upon, 
in case the lot should fall upon one of them. 

When the queen got into trouble through the lot having fallen 
upon her, one of the three brothers took pity upon her, promising to 
kill the dragon if she would take him for a husband. This she 
promised. The princes of her court vowed that if he slew the dragon 
and remained alive, they would crown him as their “mélech ” (king). 
So the Giant was thrown over the wall, and the Lint-worm swallowed 
him ; but the knife-bristling harness cut the beast in twain, and he 


' Dasselbig mal war noch nit “emunath rischa” xu Wurms unter der 
‘tummauth” gewesen. 
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came out alive. The “ szimchah” (joy) was great ; for, besides the 
harm the dragon had done to men and cattle, the gates could not be 
opened through all that time, and it was impossible to plough and 
to sow. If things had gone on longer in the same way, they would 
all have had to die through the “ chorwoth ” (devastation). 

Now the queen kept her word, and took the giant locksmith as 
her husband, and he was crowned king, and everybody was content, 
and all “kawod” (honour) was done to him as beseems a king. 
After a while, seeing how everybody loved and obeyed him, he 
ordered, as an everlasting remembrance of the Worm’s overthrow, 
that the town should be called “ Wurmsz.” 

It may be—the Jewish writer adds—that it was formerly called 
Garmisa, for in books referring to it the “ chachme Garmisa” (the 
wise men of Garmisa) are mentioned. But its name of Worms 
comes from the locksmith-king’s deed. And a key was put in the 
town’s escutcheon, so that it may never be forgotten that a locksmith 
had been king at Worms. On the “ étzah” hall (town hall), called 
“the Mint,” the three brothers are represented with the Lint-worm, 
and the queen with her crown, in eternal memory. 

This curious record, of which I have given the main points, is 
evidently founded on some lost special tradition. At the same time, 
the ever-weaving popular fancy may, within the Hebrew community, 
have added traits of its own. The name of Siegfried has vanished 
in this Judaized tale. The queen whom he marries is said to have 
been a widow before the Deltverer is joined to her in wedlock. And, 
though remaining a powerful giant, even as in the Nibelungen-Lied, 
he is converted into a locksmith and a cutler. Of the gold hoard, the 
Jewish tale says nothing. The story breaks off without mentioning 
any tragic end of the hero, much less the revenge of his death. 

However, more perhaps than is the case with other Siegfried 
tales, we seem to see, in the opening passages of this Judaized 
version, a mythological representation of some destructive element 
which is overcome by a Deliverer. The word Lint- or Lind-worm, 
which is the frequent German name for the Dragon, points to the old 
Norse /ind and the Keltic /yz, in the sense of water. The tale of the 
Dragon would thus resolve itself into an aquatic or inundation story. 

I say this without intending to weaken the impression that the 
original Water- and Sun-myth, or the myth of Darkness and Light, 
which is involved in the Siegfried saga, became in course of time 
impregnated with a mass of facts drawn from tribal and national 
history. 

The writer of the essay before quoted, Mr. F. Falk, inclines to 
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the opinion that the gold hoard of the Nibelungen tale may partly 
have reference to the early and flourishing trade-connection of the 
Frisians of the German Lowlands with the people of the Middle 
Rhine, where Worms is situated. This connection is historically 
proved from Merowingian times. At Mainz and Worms, and even 
higher up on the Rhine, the Frisians had settlements and staples 
already in the sixth century. Streets and places were named after 
them. The family name of “ Fries,” I would add, occurs in those 
quarters frequently enough. The Nibelung treasure having come 
from the Lower to the Upper Rhine, there might, Mr. Falk thinks, 
be an allusion to this Frisian intercourse in the Siegfried story. 

To my mind, it would seem to be an error to explain this tale, 
and many others of the same kind, either from the exclusive sun- 
myth, or from the exclusive historical, or Euhemeristic, point of 
view. I believe it to be a bane of true research to try bringing a 
nation’s sagas, over-systematically, either under the one head or the 
other. This cast-iron way of procedure takes no account of the 
multiplicity of men’s views and character, or of the many diverse 
influences which act upon every nation from outside quarters. 

In the Siegfried tale we can clearly trace the ancient Nature- 
myth, and the God and Hero tale into which it was gradually cast by 
the divinising and anthropomorphic process. But real history was 
also melted down in this mythological formation, and added as a 
strong alloy to the figures, so much so as to outweigh, in some 
incidents of the story, the parts drawn from mere myth. During 
the lapse of centuries, each rhapsodic singer wove new parts into 
the saga, in accordance with his own leanings. 

This will account for the wonderful traditional lore that clings to 
the town of Worms in connection with the Nibelungen-Lied. We 
do not know for a certainty who cast that epic into the earliest form 
in which we possess it—whether it was an Austrian knight of the 
Kiirenberger family, who lived, in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, near Linz, on the Danube ; or whether some other poet made 
use of the old lays which we have no longer. But be that as it may, 
there cannot be any doubt in regard to the strong localisation of the 
story round Worms, as preserved in names and places there. Hence 
that ancient Rhenish town may fairly claim the proud title of “The 
City of the Nibelungs” ; and Englishmen passing by or visiting its 
neighbourhood may well think of the vast music-drama which is 
again about to make a stir in Germany—perhaps even to give rise 
to an excited contest of criticism at Paris. 

KARL BLIND. 
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MY SUBURBAN GARDEN. 


** Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Without it, lies the garden that I love.” 
Tennyson. 


HE Mohammedans say that every good person has two gardens 
waiting for him in Paradise ; but, for myself, I should be quite 
content with one. In each of them there are to be “ fruits and 
palm-trees and pomegranates, and two fountains flowing in each ;” 
and in this latter respect, at all events, the theosophic Camel-driver 
certainly knew what he was talking about. My garden in the 
suburbs is a pretty one, but it is not “ irriguous.” It lacks water- 
brooks, and the sound of gurgling rapids, though perhaps the stag- 
nant pond on the other side of the hedge may serve to fill in this 
imaginative void. ‘ Near the house let there be a spring of running 
water, and a little wood close by,” sings Horace, and everybody 
knows that Horace was a good judge of what made life worth living 
for ancient Latins. But Mohammed beats Horace. Listen to the 
ecstatic florist: “ In each of them (that is, the gardens) there shall 
be of every fruit two kinds. Bear good tidings unto those that 
believe, that they shall have gardens watered with rivers. So often 
as they eat of the fruit thereof for sustenance, they shall say, ‘ This is 
what we have formerly tasted,’ and they shall be supplied with 
several sorts of fruit having a mutual semblance to one another. 
They shall repose on couches, the linings of which shall be thick 
silk interwoven with gold.” But why continue this remarkable 
“ beatific vision” beyond the point where it may be thought to have 
some small reference to the suburban householder’s quarter-acre of 
greenery ? 
“ You are sure to get spinal paralysis,” my doctor told me, when 
I said I was thinking of living in the suburbs, “ from the motion of 
the trains. Think what a journey twice a day is! Besides, the 
train service to Twickenham "—Twickenham is the suburbs, to my 
doctor’s mind—“ is altogether abominable !” 
“ But I am not going to live at Twickenham,” I replied. “ As 
for spinal paralysis, I must e’en put up with it. It will be so much 
better for my wife’s health to be in pure air all day long.” 
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“ Stuff and nonsense !” retorts my dear old friend. “ The air in 
‘Harley Street is excellent—most excellent.” Webster was quite 
correct when he wrote that “ Physicians are like kings ; they brook 
no contradiction.” ‘Then I go to break the news to others. On the 
whole a pretty equal division of opinion seemed to exist as to the 
merits and demerits of life in “ Larger London,” and I determined 
to try the experiment. 

Let me draw a veil of inky blackness over the operations of 
house-hunting, house-choosing, landlord-interviewing, reference- 
giving, drain-inspecting (I have found reason to suppose that the 
“ bland surveyor” whom I employed for this latter purpose is a private 
crony of the landlord’s), and all other necessary tortures. Enough 
that after “‘ days of pain and nights devoid of ease,” I am really set- 
tled in what my landlord described as a ‘* Genteel Villa Residence,” 
with the crowning mercy of a NICE LITTLE GARDEN ! 

One of the greatest delights of a suburban home is your garden. 
In London, you perhaps own a back-yard, which by day looks a 
dismal and forlorn waste of mildewed gravel, fringed by what is by 
courtesy termed a flower-bed, and a few dyspeptic ferns, and which 
by night resounds with the murmur of innumerable cats. 

Here I do own something better than that. When I say “ own,” 
of course I don’t mean “ own,” but merely possess, or lease, or rent, 
or whatever the proper term is to imply that I am only here by the 
kind permission of the freeholder, my landlord—the ogre ! 

When I first caught sight of this garden, I determined that here 
was indeed the exact earthly Paradise that I had been wanting for 
years. SoI took the garden. The house I regarded as “ thrown 
in” with the garden, but I don’t quarrel with the enthusiastic land- 
lord’s metaphorical description of it as a “ bijou” residence. 

But even in Eden there abode a serpent, and so it is with my 
little garden, I find. I was expecting unmitigated and unqualified 
bliss among my cabbages. I was hoping to reach the promised 
land without passing through the desert. I have found out my mis- 
take. Even a suburban garden is not altogether cake and honey, 
and milk and molasses. 

Your grass, for instance, is a miraculous nuisance. You shall 
cut your grass as short as the barber at Portland crops the pericrania 
of his convicts, as short as Fabricius’s pate after the elephant’s recon- 
naissance of his wig, as short as whatso hair is to be found on a bil- 
liard-ball. To-day it is cut down and withereth. To-morrow, or 
the day after to-morrow at latest, it riseth up and flourisheth. 

I flatter myself that I have a charming little lawn when it looks 
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its very best. But it so seldom does look its very best. Nobody 
knows what the labour of cutting it is. A lawn-mower is an inven- 
tion of Satan. In the first place, it is of no use if the ground happens 
to be wet. In the second place, it stops suddenly. ‘That shows that 
grass is clogging the wheel, or the cutter, or something. But, as this 
happens once every half-minute on an average, you can’t be stooping 
down for ever to unclog your machine. If you don’t, then the only 
alternative is to go ahead, or give the thing a shake, or pull it back- 
wards ; then it will, or rather it may, unclog itself. But the labour 
of that effort, when the wheels won’t go round, and you are pushing 
the infernal iron thing from somewhere about the pit of your 
stomach! Any kind of imprecation is excusable under the circum- 
stances. One or two vicious and exasperated pushes, and the thing 
starts off again, sometimes ; sometimes it does not, and the beads of 
perspiration stand out on your forehead. 

There is another difficulty about grass. Grass never knows its 
own place. It is not a modest and retiring herb of the ground—far 
from it. It is like the fabled Beanstalk, or the Indian juggler’s 
geranium which grows at the rate of about half-a-foot a minute. If 
you give it a chance, it will spot the gravel path all over like a leprosy. 
Does it drop a constant rain of seeds, like a sky-rocket dropping its 
coloured stars, or how germinates it? Grass borders look extremely 
nice ; but the outrageous vegetable takes to marauding ; it flings 
itself into border forays, and tries how far it can go on the flower- 
beds on one side of it and the path on the other. 

“ My dear,” I said yester morning, as I was looking out of my 
window preparatory to starting for London town, “how charming 
your gravel walks are looking to-day! Quite free from weeds.” 

“Yes, dear,” was the reply ; “I had two men, or rather a man 
and a boy, in yesterday to weed the paths. I knew you could not 
endure seeing them so untidy. The man only wanted half-a-crown, 
and the boy eighteenpence, and I gave them both a glass of beer, 
poor fellows ! because they worked so hard ; and he says if he comes 
once or twice a week he can always keep the walks trim.” 

“ Half-a-crown and eighteenpence! Why, that makes four shil- 
lings. And two glasses of beer! That’s four and fourpence. Twice 
a week, that’s eight and eightpence. My dear, I am not stingy, you 
know ; but id 

* Oh,” said she, “ I thought you would be so pleased.” 

“So I am”—but at this fatal moment I look at my watch. 
Another half-minute’s delay and I sacrifice my morning train. The 
suburban householder who hesitates is lost, or his train is. Off I fly, 
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and, as I go, think which is the worst to stand—weeds on your path, 
or four shillings and fourpence twice a week to a couple of weed- 
scavengers. I give it up just as I dash down the steps on to the 
platform. 

However, flaws of a grave character developed themselves in the 
Man-and-Boy system before it was a couple of days old. These 
mainly consisted in the fact that the disreputable pair had exercised an 
easy ingenuity by merely picking the heads off the weeds, close to 
the gravel, without touching the roots. This Tarquinian plan made 
trim paths, truly ; but with the friendly aid of a night of rain the 
weeds sprang up again by morning, so that at breakfast time we were 
surprised and not delighted to recognise the whole family again in 
their accustomed places. They had quite got over the severe snub- 
bing—it was nothing more—which they had received from the Man 
and Boy, and were enjoying the rain tremendously. Other suburban 
householders, I hear, have suffered like us from weakly yielding to 
the coy advances of the peripatetic amateur “ gardener” in search of 
what he calls a “ job.” 

But to return to my lawn. A person who cuts his own grass is 
liable to severe shocks to his system. Mine got a little long once, and 
curled round the blade of the machine in a seductive manner. This 
made cutting a tremendous effort. I was going along slowly but 
surely, when just in front of the whirr of the blade out jumped a 
huge, speckled-bellied, blear-eyed, gasping frog! It was frightened, 
no doubt—but so was I. In fact, I was more frightened than he or she 
(how can one tell sex in a frog?). Luckily I had not decapitated or 
disembowelled the creature, for I found it long, long afterwards, like 
Mr. Longfellow’s arrow, not exactly in the heart of an oak, but 
squatted on my best bed of mignonette. Since then I have always 
been wary, not to say nervous, in cutting the grass. 

Now and then I find little baby frogs about the garden. I sup- 
pose my old friend is responsible for these. But this is not pleasing 
to me. The little frogs don’t come and prattle on my knee. This 
infant life is not engaging. Every addition to the large frog’s already 
numerous family adds to my nervous hesitancy in driving the grass- 
mower along. 

Frogs, I have discovered, are such peculiar creatures. A frog 
will wait till the very last available fraction of a moment before getting 
out of your way. Aristophanes, who knew a good deal about frogs, 
makes the ugly batrachian boast of being the special favourite of the 
Muses, and of “horn-hoofed Pan,” and of “harper Apollo,” for no 
particular reason, except that the frogs dive down where the reeds 
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grow that are useful to the musician; but for my part I do not 
believe that Pan and Apollo and the Nine had such miserable fro- 
tégés. A frog is an animal that diets itself on hope, and depends 
always on the last chance. It has a belief that its ugliness will pro- 
tect it against all mischief and malevolence—against everything, 
except pity. It never thinks it is going to be run over until it feels 
the wind of the machine blade; then it hops. So it is very 
exciting to know when your batrachian wili make his spring. No 
respectable suburban resident wishes to commit tadpolicide. 

My landlord told us that the house was perfectly dry, from “cellars 
to attics,” and the garden too. The batrachians disprove it. My 
private belief is that my garden, before it became a garden, was a 
marsh. “It was always a bit damp,” is the impartial testimony of 
my baker’s boy with regard to the locality where my house is pitched. 
My landlord, I know, would call the Slough of Despond an “ eligible 
site for villa residences.” 

Still, the flowers and the fresh air are a tremendous delight after 
the cheerless streets and squares of the roaring City of Smoke. On 
coming home from his work in town on a pleasant June evening, the 
suburban householder can enjoy a calumet under his own spreading 
chestnut tree, and can have the post-prandial tea-cups brought out to 
him on his own lawn. When he has leisure—say on a Saturday—he 
can do any gardening operations that require attention. It is then 
that he can break his back over the garden-mower. But he can also 
indulge in less exciting pastimes, such as sowing the seeds which are 
to blossom into autumn colours, or training the wandering arms of 
the nasturtiums and convolvuli, or he may amuse himself by snipping 
off the geraniums and roses which are to adorn his family dinner- 
table. 

Flowers, however, sometimes turn out mockeries and delusions. 
I saw advertised the other day “ Blank’s Guinea Box of Garden 
Seeds,” and I patronised Blank. With the generosity which is so 
agreeable when one derives a direct profit from the present, I gave 
my wife one of Blank’s guinea boxes, and also one of his less expen- 
sive boxes of seeds for the kitchen garden. But even a cauliflower 
seed will turn and rend its planter sometimes. 

Mr. Blank failed, in the first place, to designate the colours of his 
various plants. What was the use of telling us that a certain insig- 
nificant little black speck would turn out “ candytuft,” or “ hepatica,” 
or “linum grandiflorum,” when neither my wife nor I had the 
slightest notion what these “hardy annuals” would resemble in 


personal appearance ? 
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The result is appalling. One side of our little garden is a mass of 
red and yellow nasturtiums, gorgeous polyanthuses, voluptuous snap- 
dragons, and bright-eyed sweet peas. The other, by a peculiar piece 
of natural selection, is as white as a table-cloth. If I had not trans- 
planted some geraniums and sweet-williams into this bed, its appear 
ance would have suggested those “ habiliments of the grave” which 
somebody in the “Overland Route” makes such fun of. Yet it 
was a mere chance that made me plant “Collinsia verna” and 
“Schizopetalon Walkeri” (what a name !) and “ narcissus biflorns ” 
—all white—in an unbroken line on one side of our little grass-plot. 

The next time I buy seeds I shall buy none but peas and beans. 
They are a triumphant success. They come up in any soil, and 
have the inestimable advantage of combining usefulness with—well, 
I can hardly call it beauty, but, at all events, greenery. Our peas are 
the envy of our neighbours, and the delight of our neighbours’ cats, 
who come and hide among them and sit on the more delicate tendrils 
at the base. Beans, too, are a splendidly robust family. The sanguine 
vegetable grows anywhere, and will climb up anything. Its leaves 
are excessively graceful, and I really don’t see why it should not be 
used as an ornamental creeper for the front porch. My wife, how- 
ever, says “No.” She prefers the purple clematis, a useless creature, 
or the Virginian creeper, “‘ because everybody else has them.” So 
peas and beans have to be strictly confined to the ulterior parts of 
the back garden, where, hidden by a row of evergreens, they are 
unseen from the back windows, and no doubt have a fine time of it 
in private, if the truth could be known. 

“ Do you know, dear,” my wife remarks now and then, “I don’t 
see any signs of those mushrooms which we planted coming up. 
Six weeks, the book says ”—(she is referring to a wretched ‘Amateur 
Gardener’s Manual’ which I bought for my brain’s perpetual torment) 
—“is all the time that is required. But I feel sure it is a couple of 
months ago that you got all that nasty—that you made the mush- 
room bed.” 

It was a very nasty operation. I manufactured the bed myself, 
and planted the mushroom spawn some fathoms deep in it, so I know 
all the details of the cultivation of mushrooms. Mushrooms are said 
to enjoy a large amount of manure—I gave it them. They require 
straw and dark mould mixed with the manure, and then they won’t 
grow unless their bed is covered with sacking to keep it quite warm 
and quite dark. So, at least, the book says. I gave them the straw 
and the dark soil and the sacking, but they have not come up yet. 

I went out yesterday to “report progress,” but nothing could I 
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find on the entire mushroom bed (I am passionately fond of the 
lowly fungus) but one sprig of groundsel! It was the mountain in 
labour. Six weeks of the most voluptuous hot-bed in Europe, and 
only a bit of groundsel at the end! My own belief is that I buried 
the mushroom spawn too deep. I fancy it has given up the attempt 
to grow in disgust, because it could never get to the surface and find 
the sacking. Here is another blot in gardening books, and in packets 
of seeds ; no instructions are given as to how to sow. They say “sow 
in loose soil, in spring,” but whether a yard or an inch down is left 
to one’s own discretion. And I have none, my wife says. 

My suburban garden is bounded at the extreme end by a hedge, 
and on the other side of that hedge is a field and a pond. But such 
a field, and such a pond! The grass grows spasmodically, inter- 
spersed with bits of broken brick, old scraps of wall paper, “ builder's” 
most rubbishy “rubbish,” empty bottles, and newly-sawn planks. 
In places the turf has been carted away bodily to some neighbouring 
lawn, and a bald patch of brown soil is the result. There is nothing 
“truly rural” about this suburban mead. There is a footpath across 
it, ending in a turnstile, and bordered by some melancholy trees 
with the bark peeled off them. They look as if they were recovering 
from scarlet fever. The hedge is a thin and meagre row of dwarfed 
bushes, with frequent gaps where the workmen engaged in building 
the new row of villas on one side of the field pass and repass to and 
from work. As for the violets and primroses that ought to flourish 
in the leafy umbrage of the undergrowth, and down into the cool 
shadows of the ditch—well, the ditch itself is half filled with broken 
bottles and discarded crockery and shoe leather, and has no vege- 
tation to hide its hideous clay sides, except a sprig or two of mangy 
grass which insists on settling in this forbidding vicinage with a 
courage worthy of a better cause. 

And the pond! I always know when there is a westerly wind, 
because the dead dogs then float round to the shore contiguous to 
our back garden. There is awreck in the pond. You see the masts 
rising above the waves distinctly. It is an old kettle, and the main- 
mast is the spout. A good deal of hardware has apparently at one 
time or another found a watery grave here, because the slimy coast is 
lined with ancient specimens from the adjoining china shops. ‘They 
say the water will soon all be drawn out of the pond, and the pond 
filled in, to allow of building operations on the site. Well, we shall 
view the disappearance of this sheet of ornamental water without a 
shadow of sentimental regret. I shall make a point of being present 
when they draw off the water, for I think among the treasure-trove 
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at the bottom will be found that gold locket of my wife’s which we 
accused one of our former handmaidens of stealing, and which has 
never been recovered. 

In one corner of our little estate is to be found a run for fowls, 
wired in, and a fowl-house constructed out of the materials of an old 
shed, and a good deal of internal whitewash, or limewash. We took 
to keeping a few homely “ barn-doors,” and one or two long-legged 
“ Brahmas,” on the recommendation of a friend. He said it would 
give us a constant supply of fresh eggs, and that, in fact, we should 
“ make something” by it. We don’t find the latter part of the pro- 
phecy quite true, as on a moderate calculation each home-made egg 
costs somewhere about fotirpence halfpenny. But what of that? 
We have a soul above profits, and there is constant pleasure and even 
instruction to be obtained from watching the manners of hens, and 
training the reasoning powers of pullets. 

Here, for instance, comes my old friend the barn-door hen, with 
its six young ones. They have been let out from their prison bars 
for a brief period, and are wandering amid the vegetables. At first, 
the mother hen, in common with her promising offspring, rejected 
all my well-meant yet awkward efforts at friendship ; but now I have 
travelled the broad highway to their hearts which lies through their 
stomachs, and by dint of repeated calls of “Chuck, chuck!” and a 
dole of scattered bread-crumbs we have become fast friends. The 
little fledglings come boldly up and eat out of my hand, while the 
mother stands a slight distance off regarding her venturesome progeny 
with a look in which surprise is slightly tinged with suspicion. The 
remarkable thing is that I cannot persuade her to help herself to 
any tit-bit that I throw her ; she reserves all that she gets for her 
little ones with a quite unnecessary degree of maternal solicitude. 
She is, I verily believe, starving herself to gorge her unfeeling 
chicks, 

Several times I have taken the opportunity of her being somewhat 
withdrawn from her children to offer her a particularly large crumb of 
plain seed-cake ; but what does the self-sacrificing old blunderer do, 
but give a loud chuckle, which calls all her young about her in an 
instant, and then divides the morsel among these already surfeited 
gluttons? It is too provoking! What is Nature about? Talk about 
“survival of the fittest” ! It will be survival of the greediest here in a 
short time ; and I shall have to record an utterly unscientific instance 
of the instinct of self-preservation yielding to an exaggerated sense 
of the duties of maternity. 

Morals, I know, might be gathered as plentifully as blackberries 
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from this little incident in the life of an amateur poultry establish- 
ment. For instance, a complete system of hen philosophy could 
be deduced by a far-seeing critic ; and invidious comparisons might 
possibly be drawn between the gallinaceous and the human mother. 
But “to conclude from a single instance,” is the unforgivable sin in 
logic, and in natural history as well ; nobody should depend too 
much on the magnanimity of fowls, or place confidence “ in the 
honourable susceptibility of sparrows,” without also taking into 
account the periodic fits of infanticidal dementia with which this 
same burdened mother is afflicted when she scratches the grass 
viciously for worms, and crumples up her young with a “ back- 
hander,” regardless of their comfort or life. 

When he was visiting “ Unexplored Baluchistan,” Mr. Floyer tells 
us that to him was pointed out, by some enthusiastic ‘“ Effendis,” 
the real site of the Garden of Eden! It was at Gurna, somewhere 
between Baghdad and Bussorah, or Basreh, as it is more properly 
called. What is more, they proceeded to indicate, these Sheiks, a very 
lofty tree enclosed in a fence, and “gravely assured us,” writes Mr. 
Floyer, “that it was the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil.” 

That tree must be a great age by this time. The only thing that 
makes me sometimes think that these Effendis made a mistake, and 
that my suburban garden is the veritable Garden of Eden, is—besides 
the quiet beauty of it, which no surroundings can mar—the fact 
that my landlord has certainly eaten more heartily of the fruit of 
the enlightening tree than any other individual with whom I am 
acquainted. 

H. F. LESTER. 
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_NELL GWYNN. 


BOUT the year 1650, in the Coal Yard, Drury Lane—“ the 
last turning on the east side as you walk towards St. Giles’s ” 
—there was born one Eleanora, Eleanor, or Ellen Gwynn, or Gwin, 
—‘“a plebeian of the lowest rank:” so runs the more accepted 
account of the entrance into the world of Mr. Pepys’s “ pretty 
witty Nelly,” the most admired comic actress of the Restoration, 
“erept the stage” to become one of the many “misses” of King 
Charles the Second. A rival story, favoured by certain of her noble 
descendants, to the effect that Nell Gwynn, her real name being 
Margaret Symcott, was born at Hereford, may be dismissed as of 
inferior credit ; albeit local authority has been long wont to point out 
a mean building behind the Oak Inn of that cathedral city as the 
birthplace of the actress. 

On the subject of her parentage tradition is absolutely silent ; 
nor is there much to be said concerning her education and early life. 
Her biographers have industriously raked for stray scraps of fact 
even in such refuse as the lamipoons, the scurrilous verses and street 
songs of her period, without, however, discovering much of worth or 
significance. From the unclean pages of the State Poems it has been 
gathered that Nell Gwynn stepped from the “ night-cellar” in which 
she was born, to sell,fish in the streets, to haunt tavern doors and 
windows as a ballad singer, amazing the toping company within by 
the bright music of her fresh young voice ; to act as serving-girl in 
the flagitious establishment of a certain Madame Ross, and hand 
strong waters to the gallants and gentlemen, its frequenters and 
patrons ; and afterwards to figure as an orange wench at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, vending refreshments to the audience of its pit, 
and interchanging with them much rough wit and broad impertinence. 
Presently it is told that she was invited by Hart and Lacy, the 
leading players of the company, to abandon her basket of oranges 
and pippins and to mount on the stage as an actress. John Lacy, 
the “ Roscius ” of Evelyn, was an admired comedian, very handsome 
of shape and feature, famous as Falstaff, as the Irishman Teague in 
Sir Robert Howard’s comedy of the “ Committee,” as Bayes in 
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“The Rehearsal.” Charles Hart, the great-nephew of Shakespeare, 
was now of mature years, for he had appeared as a boy-actress some 
time before the Civil War closed the theatres, and had held a com 
mission in the King’s army ; he was a tragedian much applauded as 
Othello, as Amintor, as Arbaces, Alexander, Rollo, and Brutus. It 
was said of him that his action charmed the eye before his speech 
delighted the ear, that he gave importance to the most insignificant 
characters and lent lustre to the dullest of parts. A scandalous poem 
by Sir George Etherege, that “satirical coxcomb,” as Macaulay 
calls him, counts Lacy and Hart among the earliest of the lovers of 
Nell Gwynn. It seems certain that from both she received instruc- 
tion in the player’s art, learning, it may be, of the one how to play 
tragedy, and of the other how to shine in comedy. 

Her first essay upon the stage was made at the Theatre Royal 
early in 1665. She appeared as Cydaria, the daughter of Montezuma, 
in Dryden’s new tragedy of the “Indian Emperor, or the Conquest 
of Mexico,” produced as a sort of sequel to the play of “ The Indian 
Queen ” he had written in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Sir 
Robert Howard. The conclusion of “ The Indian Queen” left but 
two of the dramatis persone surviving ; it was necessary, therefore, to 
create various new characters for “‘ The Indian Emperor.” Cortez, 
with his Spaniards, appears, invading the kingdom of Montezuma, 
whose daughter Cydaria becomes enamoured of the conqueror, but 
finds a rival in Almeria, the daughter of Amexia, the deposed queen 
of Mexico. Montezuma is defeated by the Spaniards, imprisoned, 
and tortured upon the rack ; he is haunted by the ghost of Amexia 
“with a dagger in her breast; ” finally he lays violent hands upon himself. 
The jealous Almeria stabs Cyderia, of whom Cortez has avowed him- 
self the lover. Hart appeared as Cortez, Mohun as Montezuma, and 
Mrs. Marshall as Almeria. The tragedy is written in rhyme, the lines 
often jingling together meanly and trivially enough. Mr. Pepys criti- 
cises Nell Gwynn’s performance of Cyderia with some severity ; but he 
is writing in 1667, and the success the actress had meanwhile obtained 
in comedy may have prejudiced him against her tragic efforts. In 
August 1667 he visits the King’s playhouse with Lord Brouncker and 
his mistress, to see “‘ The Indian Emperor,” and notes the reappear- 
ance of Nell, at which he rejoices, adding, however, that he was 
“ most infinitely displeased with her being put to act the Emperor's 
daughter, a great and serious part which she does most basely.” 
And his opinion remains the same when he sees “The Indian 
Emperor” again three months later, and pronounces it a good play, 
“ but not so good as people cry it up, I think ;” and he adds, “ though 
above all things Nell’s ill-speaking of a great part made me mad.” 
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Pepys’s first mention of the actress occurs under date the 3rd 
April, 1665, when he records his visit to the Duke’s Theatre, to see 
the tragedy of “ Mustapha,” by Lord Orrery, and notes: “ All the 
pleasure of the play was, the King and my Lady Castlemaine were 
there, and pretty, witty Nelly, at the King’s house, and the younger 
Marshall sat next us, which pleased me mightily.” Of her acting he 
gives no account, however, until December in the following year, 
when the Hon. James Howard’s “English Monsieur” was pre- 
sented : “A mighty pretty play, very witty and pleasant,” writes 
Pepys ; “and the women do very well, but above all little Nelly, 
that I am mightily pleased with the play, and much with the house, 
more than ever I expected, the women doing better than ever I 
expected, and very fine women.” Pepys was “in pain to be seen,” 
however, and, as he confesses, “ hid himself.” The theatres had for 
some time been closed because of the great plague, and were but 
just open again. Nell Gwynn, it has been assumed, played Lady 
Wealthy in the comedy, her friends Hart and Lacy appearing as 
Wellbred and Frenchlove. ‘Two months later Pepys witnessed her 
performance in “The Humorous Lieutenant” of Beaumont and 
Fletcher: “A most pretty woman, who acted the great part of 
Cecelia to-day very fine, and did it pretty well.” His friend Mrs. 
Knip, the actress, introduced him and his party behind the scenes ; 
he was presented to Nell Gwynn. “I kissed her and so did my 
wife,” he records, “ and a mighty pretty soul she is.” He stayed to 
see a dance rehearsed for the morrow’s performance of Sir John 
Suckling’s “ Goblins,” and returned home much gratified with his 
entertainment, and “ specially kissing of Nelly ” he is careful to add. 
In March 1667 he is delighted with Nell’s personation of Florimel; 
the maid of honour in Dryden’s comedy of “Secret Love, or the 
Maiden Queen.” He never hopes to see the like done again by 
man or woman. “So great performance-of a comical part was never, 
I believe, in the world before, as Nell do this, both as a mad girl, 
then most and best of all when she comes in like a young gallant, 
and hath the motions and carriage of a spark the most that I ever 
saw any man have.” The comedy is well supplied with lively 
dialogue, and the part of Florimel seems to have been expressly 
devised for Nell Gwynn. The description of the beauty of Florimel 
by the courtier Celadon is perhaps to be accepted as a portrayal of 
the actress. He credits her with “an. oval face, clear skin, hazel 
eyes, thick brown eyebrows and hair . . . . a turned up nose that 
gives an airto her.” “Oh!” he addresses her, “I find I am more 


and more in love with you: a full nether lip, an out-mouth, that 
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makes mine water at it; the bottom of your cheeks a little 4/ud, and 
two dimples when you smile. For your stature, ’tis well, and for your 
wit, ‘twas given you by one that knew it had been thrown away 
upon an ill face. Come, you are handsome, there’s no denying it.” 
To trick Celadon and his mistresses Olinda and Sabina, Florimel 
presently assumes male dress, and mocks the airs and graces of the 
gallants of the time. “If clothes and a donne mine will take ’em, I 
shall do’t,” she soliloquizes. ‘Save you, Monsieur Florimel! Faith, 
methinks you are a very jaunty fellow, poudré et ajusté as well as the 
best of them. I can manage the little comb, set my hat, shake my 
garniture, toss about my empty noddle, walk with a courant slur, 
and at every step peck down my head. If I should be mistaken for 
some courtier now, pray where’s the difference?” The comedy is 
remarkable for containing but three male characters to eight female. 
Pepys witnesses again and again the representation of “ Secret 
Love,” and never fails to register anew his delight at Nelly’s efforts 
as Florimel, although upon one occasion he considers that Nelly’s 
dancing has been excelled by the jig accomplished by Moll Davis in 
boy’s clothes at the Duke’s Theatre. On Mayday morning, 1667, 
he is gratified by observing the actress “in her smock sleeves and 
bodice,” standing at the door of her lodgings in Drury Lane—a street 
of some consideration and fashion in those times ; she is looking on 
while the milkmaids dance, according to custom, with garlands upon 
their pails, to the music of a fiddle. Two months later, and he is 
troubled to learn that my Lord Buckhurst “hath got Nell away from 
the King’s house, and gives her £100 a year”; she has sent her 
parts to the house, and has resolved to act no more. She has left 
London, it seems, for Epsom, and is lodged there next door to the 
King’s Head, keeping “ merry house ” there with his lordship and Sir 
Charlies Sedley. “Poor girl, I pity her,” writes Mr. Pepys ; “but 
more the loss of her at the King’s house.” She was an actress, and 
what could be expected of an actress? In little more than a month, 
however, Nelly has returned to her theatrical duties, and resumed 
her original character of Cydaria in “The Indian Emperor.” It is 
told of her that she is now very poor and neglected; that Lord 
Buckhurst has scornfully abandoned her, and that she has lost the 
favour of my Lady Castlemaine, who had been formerly a great 
friend to her. In October she was playing the heroine of “ Flora’s 
Vagaries,” and appearing as Alizia in Lord Orrery’s tragedy of “ The 
Black Prince.” Mr. Pepys was again taken behind the scenes by his 
friend Mrs. Knip, and even admitted to the women’s tiring room, 
where he found Nelly all unready, dressing herself, and pronounced 
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her very pretty, prettier even than he had thought. He sits in the 
scene room, is regaled with fruit, and gives Knip her cues and 
hears her recite her part in “ Flora’s Vagaries.” ‘But Lord,” he 
writes, “‘ to see how they were painted would make a man mad, and 
did make me loathe them!” He was shocked too at the licence of 
speech prevailing behind the curtain, at the base company of men, 
and how poor their clothes really were, and yet what a show they 
made on the stage by candlelight! ‘To see how Nelly cursed for 
having so few people in the pit was pretty,” he observes. There was 
but a thin house : a new play at the Duke’s Theatre had drawn away 
the audience of the King’s. In December her “mad part” in 
James Howard's comedy, “ The Mad Couple,” was thought by Mr. 
Pepys to be “excellently done” ; and he notes it as a miracle to 
him “to think how ill she do any serious part, as in the other day, 
just like a fool or a changeling, and in a mad part do beyond 
imitation almost.” She had been attempting a serious character in 
the revived play of “The Surprisal,” by Sir Robert Howard, “ which 
she spoils,” as it seemed to Pepys. 

Of Nell Gwynn’s acting Pepys makes no further mention ; 
although he observes upon her unseemly conduct as one of the 
audience in January 1669: “ My wife and I to the King’s play- 
house, and there saw the ‘Island Princess ’—the first time I ever 
saw it, and it is a pretty good play, many good things being in it, 
and a good scene of a town on fire. We sat in an upper box, and 
the jade Nell came and sat in the next box—a bold merry slut, who 
lay laughing there upon people, and with a comrade of the Duke’s 
house that came in to see the play.” It is certain, however, that in 
1668 she undertook the pathetic part of Bellaris in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's “ Philaster,” and represented Jacintha in Dryden’s 
“ Evening’s Love, or the Mock Astrologer,” an adaptation from 
the French. In 1669 she was the Valeria of Dryden’s “ Tyrannic 
Love ;” she was the Almahide of his “ Conquest of Granada ” in 1670. 
It was in January 1668 that Pepys learnt for the first time that the 
King had sent for Nell Gwynn—for Charles the Second sent for 
mistresses as other monarchs send for ministers. Mr. Pepys ex- 
presses his regret upon the occasion, and “ can hope for no good to 
the State from having a prince so devoted to his pleasure.” In the 
previous October Pepys had been told of the falling out of Nelly 
with her sister-actresses the Marshalls. It seems that Beck 
Marshall had taunted Nelly with being the mistress of my Lord 
Buckhurst. Nelly had retorted that, although she had served at 
Madame Ross’s, she was “ but one man’s mistress,” which was more 
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than Beck Marshall could say ; for, “though a Presbyter’s praying 
daughter,” her character for morality and continence was reproach- 
able enough. The Marshalls were understood to be the daughters 
of Stephen Marshall, the Presbyterian minister, of whom an account 
is furnished in Neal’s “ History of the Puritans.” If Nelly spoke 
truth, her reputation may perhaps be spared any scandal as to her 
relations with her fellow-players Hart and Lacy. Upon the stage 
Hart was so often required to figure as her lover that a belief may 
have prevailed—not unusual in such circumstances—to the effect 
that he maintained the character both within and without the 
theatre. It is also difficult to credit the popular story that Mrs. 
Knight, celebrated as a singer and a favourite of the King’s, had 
been sent by Charles with overtures to Nell Gwynn, but that Lord 
Buckhurst had refused to resign his mistress unless the large sums 
he had lavished upon her were repaid, and until he received the 
royal promise that the earldom of Middlesex should be conferred 
upon him. Apparently the actress had been abandoned by Lord 
Buckhurst some months before she obtained the favour of the King. 
His lordship was direct heir to the earldom of Dorset, and was not 
created Baron Cranfield and Earl of Middlesex until 1675, after the 
death in the previous year of his maternal uncle Lionel, the last of 
the Cranfields, Earls of Middlesex. Lord Buckhurst had inherited 
his uncle’s estates, and the King might reasonably confer upon him 
his uncle’s titles without any bargaining and sale of Nell Gwynn 
disgracing the transaction. The nobleman’s youth had been 
profligate enough, yet, as Macaulay writes, “in the midst of follies 
and vices, his courageous spirit, his fine understanding, and his 
natural goodness of heart had been conspicuous.” He is one of the 
“Noble Authors” of Horace Walpole, who says of him that “he 
was the finest gentleman of the voluptuous court of Charles the 
Second and in the gloomy one of King William. He had as much 
wit as his first master, or his contemporaries Buckingham and 
Rochester, without the royal want of feeling, the Duke’s want of 
principles, or the Earl’s want of thought . . . . He was not free 
from the failings of humanity, but he had the tenderness of it too, 
which made everybody excuse whom everybody loved.” Burnet, 
in his “ History of his Own Times,” while applauding the generous 
and bountiful nature of Buckhurst, lays stress upon his indolence 
and phlegm: “ He was so lazy that, though the King seemed to 
court him to be a favourite, he would not give himself the trouble that 
belonged to that post. He hated the court and despised the King 
when he saw he was neither generous nor tender-hearted.” This was 
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hardly the man to sell his mistress, or to exact terms for his surrender 
of her—even to a king. 

In the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont a description occurs 
of the visit of Queen Catherine to Tunbridge Wells—“ the place of 
all Europe the most rural and simple, and yet at the same time 
the most entertaining and agreeable.” The Queen, “confining in 
the bottom of her heart that grief and uneasiness she could not over- 
come,” had perceived that Miss Frances Theresa Stewart, the 
grand-daughter of the first Lord Blantyre, “ triumphantly possessed " 
the affections of the King.” Either that there might be no inter- 
mission in the diversions of the place, or “to retort upon Miss 
Stewart by the presence of Nell Gwynn part of the uneasiness she 
felt from hers,” the Queen had sent for the players from London to 
perform at Tunbridge. It was said, indeed, that Miss Stewart would 
have been queen of England “had the King been as free to give 
his hand as he was to surrender his heart.” To conciliate her, or to 
try whether jealousy was not the real occasion of her coyness, he 
even attempted certain reforms: “the Nell Gwynns, the Miss 
Davises, and the joyous train of singers and dancers in his Majesty’s 
theatre were all dismissed.” These sacrifices availed not, however : 
“for it was at this time that the Duke of Richmond took it into his 
head either to marry her or die in the attempt.” The marriage was 
solemnised in March 1667. The King was deeply incensed ; he 
consoled himself apparently by recalling his actresses and the joyous 
train of singers and dancers. De Grammont gives few dates ; but 
Pepys notes, on July 22, 1666, “the Queen and maids of honour 


are at ‘Tunbridge.” On the 31st he records, “the Court 
empty, the King being gone to Tunbridge and the Duke of York 
a-hunting.” 


In his “ History of the Stage,” Curll says that Nell Gwynn first 
captivated the king by her manner of delivering the epilogue to 
Dryden’s “‘Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Martyr ;” which was not 
produced, however, until the spring of 1668. The tragedy was founded 
upon the story of the martyrdom of St. Catherine, a saint much in 
vogue just then, by way of compliment to Catherine of Braganza. 
Even Mrs. Pepys had been portrayed by Mr. Hailes in the character 
of the saint, with the historic wheel upon which she suffered exhibited 
in the background. Nell Gwynn personated Valeria, the daughter of 
Maximin, tyrant of Rome. In the last act, before her dagger can 
be wrested from her, Valeria twice stabs herself. She has been 
compelled to give her hand to Placidius, but she loves Porphyrius. 
Dying, she appeals to him :— 
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Have I not yet deserved thee, now I die? 
Is Berenice still more fair than I ? 
Porphyrius, do not swim before my sight ; 
Stand still, and let me, let me aim aright. 
Stand still but while thy poor Valeria dies, 
And sighs her soul into her lover’s eyes. 


Before the curtain falls, however, the epilogue is directed to be 
“spoken by Mrs. Ellen, when she was to be carried off dead by the 
bearers.” She rudely bids them hold while she addresses the 
audience :-— 

I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye : 

I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet ladies, be not frightened. I'll be civil ; 

I’m what I was, a little harmless devil. . . . 

To tell you true, I walk because I die 

Out of my calling in a tragedy. 

O Poet, damned dull poet, who could prove 

So senseless !| to make Nelly die for love ; 

Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 

Of Easter Term, in tart and cheese-cake time. . . . 

As for my epitaph, when I am gone 

I'll trust no poet, but will write my own. 

‘* Here Nelly lies, who, though she lived a slattern, 

Yet died a princess, acting in St. Cath’rin!” 


A dramatist can seldom have taken more pains to ridicule the 
catastrophe of his own tragedy. Upon a previous occasion, in the 
epilogue to Sir Robert Howard’s “Great Favourite, or the Duke 
of Lerma,” the actress had informed the audience of her dislike of 
tragic characters :— 


I know you in your hearts 
Hate serious plays, as I do serious parts. 


That she “lived a slattern,” as Dryden's epilogue states, seems to 
be generally admitted. Even after she had quitted the stage 
“ she continued to hang on her clothes with her usual negligence,” 
writes one of her biographers, while he adds, “but whatever she 
did became her.” 

It has been said of Dryden that he “highly favoured” Nell 
Gwynn ; that he gave her “showy and fantastic parts” in his 
comedies, and “played her at the King” with a view, presumably, to 
his own advancement at court. But the success of the actress in 
his “ Florimel” may reasonably have induced the poet to secure 
her services for other of his numerous productions ; and, after all, 
she seems to have appeared in four only of his plays, two of them 
being tragedies, and her efforts in serious parts were, probably, no 
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more approved by the general public than by Mr. Pepys and herself. 
The applause bestowed upon her delivery of the comic epilogue to 
his “ Tyrannic Love,” no doubt prompted Dryden to entrust her 
with a comic prologue to his poetic play of “ The Conquest of 
Granada,” in which she represented the heroine Almahide. At the 
Duke’s Theatre the comedian Nokes had excited great laughter by 
caricaturing the new fashions introduced by the suite of the Duchess 
of Orleans, and assuming a broad waistbelt and a hat of prodigious 
size. This proceeding had rot only afforded the town “wonderful 
delight,” but had secured success for a very indifferent play—possibly 
Caryl’s “Sir Solomon, or the Cautious Coxcomb,” an adaptation 
from the French of Molitre. By way of ridiculing Nokes’s triumph, 
Nell Gwynn, at the instance of Dryden, appeared in a more extrava- 
gant waistbelt, and in a still larger hat, “of the circumference of a 
hinder coach wheel,” and delivered her prologue as from beneath 
the shadow of an umbrella :— 

This jest was first of the other house’s making, 

And, five times tried, has never failed of taking : 

For *twere a shame a poet should be killed 

Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 

This is that hat whose very sight did win ye, 

To laugh and clap as though the devil were in ye. 

As then for Nokes, so now I hope you’ll be 

So dull, to laugh once more for love of me. 
The drollery of all this has lost its force, and perhaps a good deal of 
its intelligibility ; but in its own day the success of the joke was 
very great indeed. “The whole theatre,” we are told, “was ina 
convulsion of applause ; nay, the very actors giggled, a circumstance 
none had observed before. As for the King, his amusement was so 
excessive that he wanted little of being suffocated with laughter.” 
The serious play, however, could not but suffer from this merry 
prologue. Nell Gwynn’s Almahide, Queen of Granada, had little 
chance of appealing successfully to the sympathies of the audience ; 
the actress in her waistbelt and large hat must have completely 
effaced her personation of Dryden’s heroine. 

On the 8th May, 1670, was born in her apartments in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Nell Gwynn’s first son, Charles Beauclerk, to be created 
Earl of Burford in 1676, and Duke of St. Alban’s in 1684. The King, 
after what seemed to be an interval of doubt and reluctance, acknow- 
ledged himself the father of the child ; there were not wanting critics 
who expressed incredulity on the subject. The poet Otway is said 
to have been appointed tutor to Charles Beauclerk. In 1671 a 
second son was born to Nell Gwynn at her house in Pall Mall : 
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James Beauclerk, who died at Paris in 1680. After the birth of her 
first child the actress returned to the stage to personate Almahide. 
In the epilogue to the play allusion was made to the delay which 
had occurred in producing it because of the “sickness” of the 
female performers,—so many of them had become mothers just at 
that time! It seems likely that upon the birth of her second son 
Nell Gwynn resolved upon retirement from the theatre. The records 
of the time in relation to the drama are so scanty and imperfect, 
however, that the fact cannot be confidently stated. Genest, indeed, 
in his History of the Stage, holds that Nell Gwynn resumed her pro- 
fession in 1677, and appeared at the Dorset Garden Theatre as 
Angelica Bianca in Mrs. Behn’s “ Rovers, or the Banished Cavaliers ;” 
as Astrea in “ The Constant Nymph, or the Rambling Shepherd,” a 
pastoral comedy by a person of quality ; and as Thalestris in the 
tragedy of “The Siege of Babylon,” by Samuel Pordage. In the 
following year, as he judges, she played at the same theatre Lady 
Knowell in Mrs. Behn’s comedy of “Sir Patient Fancy,” and Lady 
Squeamish in Otway’s “ Friendship in Fashion ;” and in 1682 he 
credits her with returning to the Theatre Royal to play Sunamire in 
Southerne’s “ Loyal Brothers,” and Queen Elizabeth in Banks’s 
“ Unhappy Favourite.” The authority for certain of these statements 
is the “ Roscius Anglicanus ” of Downes, first published in 1708 ; and 
Davies in his ‘‘ Dramatic Miscellanies” accepts as sufficiently proved 
the supposition of Nell Gwynn’s stay upon the stage until the 
year 1682, when Hart retired and the rival companies of the King’s 
and the Duke’s Theatres were united. Some confusion may have 
arisen, however, from misprinting the name of the actress who per- 
formed from 1677 to 1682, and who has been taken to be Nell 
Gwynn. The name appears in different forms as Gwyn, Wyn, and 
Quyn. Now, when in 1668 Nell Gwynn played the Jacintha of Dryden’s 
comedy, ‘‘An Evening’s Love,” a certain Mrs. Quin, in the first 
instance, represented Jacintha’s cousin, Donna Aurelia—the part 
being afterwards assigned to Mrs. Marshall. May not this Mrs, 
Quin be the actress who flourished after Nell Gywnn’s retirement in 
1670, and who has been mistaken for her? In the printed bocks 
of the plays in which she certainly performed, Nell Gwynn is 
usually described as “ Mrs. Z//en Gwynn”’—as though to distinguish 
her from some other performer. Moreover, several of the parts 
assigned to her between 1677 and 1682 could not have suited her 
in the least: were altogether “out of her line,” as the players 
say. Would the audience have tolerated her performance of Queen 
Elizabeth, of the Amazonian Thalestris, of such a raving, ranting 
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tragedy queen as Southerne’s Sunamire? An actress of robust pro- 
portions, of majestic presence, was surely indispensable to these 
impersonations. Lady Squeamish, and Lady Knowell, described 
as “an affected learned woman,” are rather elderly characters. 
Lady Knowell indeed is the mother of Lodwick Knowell, who 
is in love with the heroine Isabella, and of Lucretia Knowell, 
“designed to marry Sir Credulous Easy, a foolish Devonshire 
knight, but in love with Leander, nephew to Sir Patient Fancy.” 
Nell Gwynn’s physical attributes disqualified her for such characters. 
She was of low stature, of plump form, with the smallest foot in the 
world. Her pictures do not agree well together. Of those collected 
in the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866, the late Mr. O’Neil, 
A.R.A. wrote that, like the portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, they 
seemed to be drawn from the painters’ fancy rather than from nature. 
One was fair; a second was dark with thin lips ; a third boasted 
thick lips, and resembled the Garrick Club picture, which no one 
believed to be authentic. It was discovered subsequently that a 
painting from Windsor Castle, purporting to represent Nell Gwynn 
—-seated, her right hand resting on a lamb, witha view of Windsor 
in the background—was in truth a portrait of Mary of Modena, the 
queen of James the Second. There has been agreement, however, 
that she was delicately featured, of fair complexion, with red or 
auburn hair, and “remarkably lively eyes, but so small that they 
became almost invisible when she laughed.” A bust of her was to 
be seen late in the last century, at what had been her country house 
at Bagnigge Wells. 

And the position occupied by the actress in relation to the King 
has to be considered. Could he have permitted the mother of the 
child he had acknowledged, and created Earl of Burford, to return 
to the stage? At Burford House, Windsor, her “ gorgeous country 
residence,” she lived after a madly extravagant fashion. Could she 
have descended from her grandeur to play inferior parts on the 
Dorset Garden stage, to strut and fret amid the fumes of tallow 
candles, to win the applause of prentices and footmen? Bishop 
Burnet, describing her as “the indiscreetest and wildest creature 
that ever was ata Court,” says that the King never treated her “ with 
the decencies of a mistress.” At first the King had refused her appli- 
cation for an allowance of £500 a year ; however, within four years 
she had obtained from him gifts to the amount of £60,000. Sub- 
sequently an annual payment to her of £ 6,000 was charged upon the 
Excise, with an additional £3,000 for the expenses of her son. 
According to Peter Cunningham she lived in 1670 on the east end, 
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north side of Pall Mall ; but this could have been for a few months 
only, after the birth of her first child, for in the following year she 
was to be found ina house on the south side, afterwards rebuilt, 
known as No. 79, and occupied by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. There was a mount or terrace walk 
in the garden at the back looking into the royal garden. Evelyn 
writes, under date March 5, 1671: “I thence walked with him 
[Charles the Second] through St. James’s Park to the gardens, 
where I both saw and heard a very familiar discourse between [the 
King] and Mrs. Nellie, as they called an impudent comedian, she 
looking out of her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and [the 
King] standing on the green walk under it. I was heartily sorry at 
this scene. Thence the King walked to the Duchess of Cleveland, 
another lady of pleasure and curse of our nation.” Pennant 
describes her house in Pall Mall as “ the first good one on the left 
hand of St. James’s Square, as we enter from Pall Mall.” The 
back room on the ground floor was, he writes, “ within memory 
entirely of looking-glass, as was said to have been the ceiling ; over 
the chimney was her picture, and that of her sister was in ‘a third 
room.” The freehold of the house was conveyed to her under virtue 
of a special Act of Parliament ; she had declined a lease. Upon 
her death the freehold was sold, and for some time remained the 
property of the Waldegrave family. 

The virtuous Evelyn had good reason to be shocked at the pro- 
fligacy of the Court, at the general licence of the times. Even in 
1654 he had observed with indignation that the women had begun 
to paint their faces, “formerly a most ignominious thing, and used 
only by” the most infamous of characters. In 1662 he noted that 
it was the vogue to describe as “‘ misses” a certain worthless class of 
women. In 1682 he writes of a great banquet of sweetmeats and 
music given to the Ambassador from Morocco in the Duchess of 
Portsmouth’s glorious apartments at Whitehall. Among the com- 
pany was “Nelly,” and “cattle of that sort,” says Evelyn, “as 
splendid as jewels and excess of bravery could make them.” He 
next mentions Nelly when he writes of the King’s death on the 
6th February, 1685, in the 36th year of his reign and 54th of his age, 
and tells how the dying monarch “entreated the Queen to pardon 
him (not without cause),” and how he “spake to the Duke to be 
kind to the Duchess of Cleveland, and especially Portsmouth, and 
that Nelly might not starve.” 

She was the most popular of all the royal “cattle,” the most 
acceptable to the nation. Her “ plebeian birth” was perhaps counted 
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in her favour ; her charms as an actress were remembered ; her good 
spirits, her sauciness, the breadth and force of her wit, her impulsive 
generosity, her irresistible beauty, these commended her to the 
general regard. She was loudly contemned, and yet she was greatly 
applauded. She was a constant diversion to the King because of 
her liveliness of manner and her powers of mimicry ; he was said to 
have loved her to the last—and she long continued to amuse the 
public. She left her debts to be paid by those who came after her 
out of what funds they could find, but she was credited with many 
charitable actions. It is, as Peter Cunningham says, “a pleasant 
tradition ”—perhaps it is nothing more—that she materially assisted 
in the founding of Chelsea Hospital. She is said to have left money 
to the ringers of St. Martin’s Church, where she lies buried, to be 
expended in roast mutton and beer ; and in her will she requested 
her son, the Duke of St. Alban’s, to lay out twenty pounds yearly in 
relieving the poor debtors confined in Whitecross Street prison. 
She was not as were certain of her rivals : she was English-born and 
a Protestant ; and she avowed with curious frankness her lowly origin 
and her lack of moral character. She fought with the other women 
of her class, and often triumphed, bearing away from them the King’s 
favour. In one of her letters, Madame de Sévigné describes Nell 
Gwynn’s contests with Mademoiselle Kerouaille, afterwards the 
Duchess of Portsmouth : “ The actress is as haughty as Mademoiselle ; 
she insults her, she makes grimaces at her, she attacks her, she 
frequently steals the King from her, and boasts when he gives her 
the preference. She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, and of an 
agreeable humour. She sings, she dances, she acts her part with a 
good grace. She has a son by the King, and hopes to have him 
acknowledged.” Her Protestantism was not perhaps very deep-rooted, 
or she found it necessary to conciliate James the Second lest he should 
overlook his brother’s injunction and allow her to starve. Evelyn 
writes in 1686: ‘ Dryden, the famous play-writer, and his two sons, 
and Mrs. Nelly, miss to the late ——, were said to go to mass ; such 
proselytes were no great loss to the Church.” 

Nell Gwynn did not survive to witness the fall of James the 
Second. She died, in her house in Pall Mall, of an apoplectic attack, 
in November 1687, having suffered in the preceding March from a 
seizure of the same nature. It was said of her that she made an 
edifying ending, expressing much penitence for her many sins. 
Apparently she had made peace with the Church of England. Dr. 
Tennison, Vicar of St. Martin’s, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, preached her funeral sermon. At a later date, to 
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impede the doctor’s preferment, Lord Jersey brought forward at 
Court the fact of his discourse over the grave of the actress. ‘ What 
then ?” demanded Queen Mary, with some discomposure of manner ; 
“I have heard before of this matter. It is a sign that the poor 
woman died penitent. For if I can read a man’s heart through his 
looks, had she not made a pious and a Christian end, the doctor 
could never have been induced to speak well of her.” Certainly 
there was nothing to be gained in 1687 by praising dead King 
Charles’s dead mistress. Cibber claimed to express the “common 
fame” of Nell Gwynn, which in his memory had not been doubted, 
when he stated that she had less to be laid to her charge “than any 
other of the ladies in the same state of preferment.” Her frailty was 
to be admitted with remembrance of “‘all the disadvantages of her 
rank and education.” She was faithful to her royal lover, she never 
meddled in matters of serious moment, nor was the tool of working 
politicians, and was ‘‘as visibly distinguished by her particular incli- 
nation to the King as her rivals were by their titles and grandeur.” 
Cibber had been “ unquestionably informed ” that in the last hours of 
her life the fair offender’s repentance “ appeared in all the contrite 
symptoms of a Christian sincerity.” The author of the Apology for 
his own life was defending the actress against what he conceived to be 
the attacks of that “mitred historian” of his “Own Time,” Bishop 
Burnet. 


DUTTON COOK. 
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MAY DAY IN THE CALIFORNIAN 
ALPS. 


T was on a bright beautiful May morning that I first awoke to.a 
semi-consciousness that the lullaby which had soothed my 
slumbers was none other than the musical murmur of the clear 
Merced river, mingling with the voice of falling waters—the ceaseless 
pulsation of the mighty YO Semité—the grandest of California’s 
mighty waterfalls. 

We had reached the valley on the last day of April, and I need 
scarcely say we were astir betimes on May morning, having deter- 
mined to watch the Beltane! sunrise, reflected in that glassiest of 
mountain tarns, known as the Mirror Lake, distant about three miles 
from the house in which we had taken up our abode. 

So when the stars began to pale in the eastern sky, we were astir, 
and with the earliest ray of dawn, set off like true pilgrims bound to 
drink of some holy spring. 

For the first two miles our path lay across the quiet meadows, 
which as yet were but lightly sprinkled with blorsom—merely a sug- 
gestion of the sheets of glowing colour which we had left on the plains 
a few days earlier, and which were soon to bloom at this high level. 
We found no cowslips to remind us of home, but we washed our 
faces in Californian May dew, which we brushed from the fresh 
young grass and ferns. 

We passed by the orchard of the first settler in the valley : his 
peach and cherry trees were laden with pink and white blossom, his 
strawberry beds likewise promising an abundant crop. 

It was a morning of calm beauty, and the massive grey crags 
all around the valley lay “ like sleeping kings ” robed in purple 
gloom, while the pale yellow light crept up behind them, the tall 
dark pines forming a belt of deeper hue round their base. 

About two miles above the great YO Semité Falls, the valley 


' Beltane. The old Scotch name for May Day, familiar to every Highlander. 
It is derived from Beil-teine, which means Baal’s fire, and marks the day as the 
great spring festival of our Pagan ancestors. 
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divides into three branches—canyons I should say ; or, more correctly, 
cafions. The central one is the main branch, through which the 
Merced itself descends from the High Sierras, passing through the 
Little Yé Semité Valley, and thence rushing down deep gorges, and 
leaping two precipices of 7oo and 400 feet (which form the Neyada 
and Vernal Falls—mere pigmies in comparison of Y6 Semité, but in 
themselves exquisitely beautiful), and so the river of Mercy enters 
the Great Valley, where for eight miles it finds rest. 

The canyon which diverges to the right is that down which 
rushes the South Fork of the Merced, which bears the musical 
though modern name of Illillonette. It rises at the base of Mount 
Starr King, and enters the valley by the graceful falls which bear this 
pretty name. 

The third canyon, branching off to the left, is that whither we 
were bound. It is called the Tenaya Fork of the Merced, a stream 
which flows from Mono Lake, past the foot of Cloud’s Rest, and 
dashes down a wild gorge, in a series of cascades and rapids. Finally 
it calms down, as it flows through a quiet green glade, wherein 
lies a somewhat muddy pool, which in the summer time is the 
chosen home of yellow water-lilies. Having tasted the blessings 
of peace, the Tenaya takes the first opportunity of expanding and 
reposing, so it forms a broad pool, so still and motionless that it 
earns the name of Mirror Lake. But soon wearying of repose, it 
glides off again and hurries impetuously down-hill to join the main 
stream. 

The little lake is exquisitely cradled in the very midst of stern 
granite mountains and mighty crags, which stand all around as senti- 
nels guarding its placid sleep. The shores are fringed with willows, 
which on this May morning were covered with downy tufts, and just 
bursting into slender leaflets. Tall cedars and pines overshadow the 
waters, and, like the crags far overhead, are mirrored in the calm 
lakelet. But to see this fairy scene you must be early, for with the 
dawn comes a whispering breeze, and just as the sun’s first gleam 
kisses the waters, the illusion vanishes, and there remains only a 
somewhat muddy and troubled pool. 

It is just at the base of an extraordinary mountain called the 
Half Dome—a gigantic crest of granite which rises above the lake 
almost precipitously, to a height of 4,737 feet (only think what this 
means ! nearly a mile !). Of this, the upper two thousand is a sheer 
face of granite, absolutely vertical except that the extreme summit 
actually projects somewhat. Otherwise it is as clean cut as if the 
mighty dome had been cloven with a sword. A few dark streaks 
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near the summit (due, I believe, to a microscopic fungus or lichen) 
alone relieve the unbroken expanse of glistening, creamy white. 

The lower half slopes at a very sharp incline, and is likewise a 
solid mass of granite—not made up of broken fragments, of which 
there are a wonderfully small proportion anywhere in the valley. So 
the inference is, that in the tremendous convulsion by which this 
mighty chasm was created, the Great South Dome was split from the 
base to the summit, and that half of it slid down into the yawning 
gulf. Thus the gently rounded base, between the precipice and the 
lake, was doubtless originally the summit of the missing half mountain. 

I believe that geologists are now satisfied that this strange valley, 
with its clean-cut vertical walls, was produced by what is called in 
geology “A Fault,” namely, that some of the earth’s ribs having given 
way internally, a portion of the outer crust has subsided, leaving an 
unoccupied space. That such was the case in Yé Semité is proved 
by most scientific reasoning. It is shown that the two sides of the 
valley in no way correspond, so the idea of a mere gigantic fissure 
cannot be entertained. Besides, as the valley is as wide at the base 
as at the summit, the vertical walls must have moved apart bodily— 
a theory which would involve a movement of the whole chain of the 
Sierras for a distance of half a mile. 

There is no trace of any glacier having passed through the valley, 
so that the ice giants have had no share in making it. Neither can 
it have been excavated by the long-continued action of rushing 
torrents, such as have carved great canyons in many parts of the 
Sierra Nevada. ‘These never have vertical walls, and besides, the 
smoothest faces of granite in YO Semité are turned towards the 
lower end of the valley, proving at once that they were never prc- 
duced by forces moving downwards. 

So it is simply supposed that a strip of the Sierras caved in, ard 
that in time, the melting snows and streams formed a deep lake, 
which filled up the chasm to a level of the canyon, which is the present 
outlet from the valley. And as the glaciers on the Upper Sierras 
disappeared, and the water-supply grew less, the lake must have 
gradually dried up (and that in comparatively recent times), and its 
bed of white granite sand, mingled with vegetable mould, was trans- 
formed into a green meadow, through which the quiet river now 
glides peacefully. 

We watched by the calm Mirror Lake till the sun had climbed so 
high in the heavens as to overlook a purple crag and see its own 
image in the quiet pool. Then we retraced our steps down the 
wooded canyon till we reached the open valley now bathed in sun- 
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light. Cloud shadows floated over the dewy grass-slopes and the 
bare summits of the Sierras, and the sunbeams played on the 
countless waterfalls, born of the melting snows—which veiled the 
crags with a rainbow-tinted gauze-like film of scattered spray, and 
faint floating mist, swaying with every breath of air. 

That evening the sun set in a flood of crimson and gold—such a 
glorious glow as would have dazzled an eagle. Later, the pearly-green 
clouds were rose-flushed by an afterglow more vivid than the sunset 
itself—a rich full carmine, which quickly faded away to the cold 
intense blue of a Californian night. It was inexpressibly lovely. 
Then the fitful wind rose in gusts—a melancholy moaning wail, 
vibrating among rocks, forests, and waters, with a low surging sound, 
a wild mountain melody. 

Thus passed the evening and the morning of our first day in this 
green Paradise. It was enough to prove to me that the two or three 
days usually allotted by travellers “to see the valley” would certainly 
not suffice for me, and that weeks would be required ere I could feel 
as if I really knew its manifold beauties. 

One great inducement to remain was the prospect of seeing the 
azaleas. 

In our first ramble my attention had been arrested by thickets of 
leafless shrubs, which somehow were strangely suggestive of the 
fragrant pale-yellow azalea of our shrubberies. On enquiry I learned 
that they were the very plant, and that a month later they would per- 
fume the whole air. And soit proved. Ere the close of beautiful May, 
the dense thickets all along the river and at the base of the crags 
were transformed from leafless sticks into sheets of most fragrant pale 
yellow blossom—the most heavenly of all delicate perfumes. To me 
this had the double charm of novelty, for though I had often wandered 
through groves of scarlet tree rhododendrons in the Himalayas and in 
Ceylon, I had never before been in a land of wild azalea, and there 
are few flowers I love so well. 

I saw no indications of rhododendrons in the neighbourhood of 
the Y6 Semité, but was told that in the north-west of California—in 
Humboldt County and its surroundings—there are great districts 
gorgeous with these gay shrubs, and clothing the hill-sides with a 
dense mass of rich colour, but lacking the enchanting fragrance of 
the azalea thickets, which extend far to the southward. 

Having decided on prolonging my stay in the valley, it became a 
question which of the three little cottage hotels should have the 
preference. Their respective landlords are German, British, and 
American. I decided in favour of the last, as being in the finest 
‘situation. It is a cluster of wooden bungalows, built on the very 
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brink of the river. Its arrangements are of the simplest ; quite com- 
fortable, but nothing fine. 

The main bungalow contains on the ground-floor a minute post- 
office, booking-office, and bar. The centre is occupied by a large 
dining-room, with a.row of windows on each side ; beyond it lies a 
clean, tidy kitchen, where a Chinese cook attends to the wants of 
hungry travellers. 

An outside staircase leads to a wide verandah running round the 
upper story, which consists entirely of bedrooms. A _ separate 
wooden house stands just beyond it, also two-storied, and all divided 
into minute sleeping-rooms. I selected one of these, which com- 
mands a splendid view of the Great Falls, so that from the earliest 
dawn I could watch their dream-like loveliness in every changing 
effect of light, for sunshine and storm alike minister to their beauty. 

It must be confessed that the rooms are rough-and-ready, and 
the partitions apparently consist of sheets of brown paper ; so that 
every word spoken in one room is heard in all the others. This 
sort of thing is startling to people accustomed only to substantial 
houses, but seems natural enough to such as have lived in tropical 
climates, where ventilation is secured by only running partitions to 
within a foot of the ceiling, so that, so far as quiet is concerned, 
each house is like one large room. 

There are various other separate bungalows, one of which acts 
as sitting-room, and just beyond it, half hidden among huge mossy 
boulders and tall pines, stands a charming little cottage, which is 
generally assigned to any family or party likely to remain for some 
time. 

At a little distance, nestling among rocks, or overshadowed by 
big oaks, are a whole village of little shanties and stores (a/as shops) 
—a store, where you can buy dry goods and clothing on a moderate 
scale ; a blacksmith’s forge ; a shop, where a neat-handed German 
sells beautifully-finished specimens of Californian woodwork of his 
own manufacture, and walking-sticks made of the rich claret-coloured 
manzanita. ‘Then there are cottages for the guides and _ horse- 
keepers, and an office for Wells Fargo’s invaluable Express Company, 
which delivers parcels all over America (I believe I may say all over 
the world). There is even a telegraph office, which, I confess, I 
view with small affection ; it seems so incongruous to have messages 
from the bustling outer world flashed into the heart of the great 
solemn Sierras. 

As a matter of course, the glorious scenery attracts sundry photo- 
graphers. ‘The great Mr. Watkins, whose beautiful work first proved 
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to the world that no word-painting could approach the reality of its 
loveliness, was in the valley at the time of my visit, carrying his art 
treasures in a huge photographic van. I hear that he has now 
established a permanent studio in the Y5 Semité, with which his name 
is so justly associated. A minor star had set up a tiny studio, to 
which he invited all visitors to come and be immortalised, by appear- 
ing as the foreground of the Great Falls ! 

And last—but certainly not least—are Mr. Haye’s baths for 
ladies and gentlemen, got up, regardless of expense, in the most 
luxurious style. The attractions of the baths are greatly enhanced by 
the excellence of the iced drinks, compounded at the bar of such a 
bright, pleasant-looking billiard-room, that I do not much wonder 
that the tired men (who in the dining-room appear in the light of 
such strict tetotallers, as seems to be the custom at Californian /ad/es 
@héte) do find strength left for evening billiards, with a running 
accompaniment of “brandy cocktails,” “gin slings,” “barber’s poles,” 
“ eye-openers,” “ mint juleps,” “ Sampson with the hair on,” “ corpse 
revivers,” “ rattlesnakes,” and other potent combinations. 

Mr. Haye’s special joy and pride is in a certain “ Grand Register,” 
in which all visitors to the valley are expected to inscribe their names. 
It is a huge ponderous book, about a foot thick, morocco-bound, 
and mounted and clasped with silver, and is said to be worth eight 
hundred dollars. It is divided into portions for every State in the 
Union, and for every country in the world beyond, so that each man, 
woman, and child may sign in his own locality, and so record the 
fact of his visit for the enlightenment of his own countrymen. The 
entries include names from every corner of the earth. 

This ponderous tome is certainly suggestive of the great country 
it represents, but to me a more startling revelation offered itself 
one day when I was sitting quietly sketching beside the river, and a 
small boy came past, laden with school books, one of which was a 
very large volume of American history. As each State already fur- 
nishes a separate section as large as an average school history of any 
country in Europe, it is evident that the complete work must be the 
size of an encyclopedia, and I confess to having felt considerable 
pity for the unlucky rising generation, who had to digest so large a 
dish of home manufacture. However, they did not seem to be much 
troubled by the ancient or modern histories of other countries. 

My little friend having been joined by several sisters (clustered 
on a tall horse, and all laden with school books), the family party 
volunteered to favour me with some choral hymns. If. not strictly 
musical, the effort was kindly and characteristic. This done, all 
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climbed on to the tall horse, and, crossing the river at the ford, went 
on their way rejoicing. 

I was much attracted by the frank cordiality, mingled with self- 
respecting independence, of such Californians as I chanced to meet ; 
and as life in the Valley soon rubs off conversational angles, it does 
not take long to establish a general friendship all round, and I soon 
became deeply interested in the various members of the little com- 
munity, which has drifted from so many far countries, to find a home 
in this fair valley. 

One who especially attracted me was a gentle graceful girl, 
rejoicing in the pretty name of Ida Howard, a true daughter of the 
Sierras ; her father has built himself a small home on the brink of 
the Mirror Lake, and lets boats to tourists, while his daughter sup- 
plies them with strawberries and cream. The girl seemed to me an 
admirable type of a Californian maiden—energetic and unselfish, 
relieving her mother of most household cares, devoted to a troop of 
younger brothers and sisters, coaxing them to prepare their school 
tasks, feeding them, starting them in time, mending their clothes, 
looking after the horses and cattle, and withal, finding time to carry 
on her own studies unaided, and intensely interested in working at . 
Euclid and Algebra! These still waters run deep ! 

My very first expedition in the valley had been to see her little 
rock-girt lake, and in the course of the summer the exquisite beauty 
of that walk in the early dawn often attracted me thither. One day 
I wandered up, with friends, who had arranged to have our food and 
sketching gear brought after us in a carriage chartered by a party of 
poor hurried tourists, who were struggling to “do” the valley in a 
couple of days, and who fulfilled their morning task by reaching 
Mirror Lake in time to see the sunrise, waken the echoes, and 
instantly depart. 

We, rejoicing in our leisure, spent the long day in that delight- 
fully secluded ravine. We kindled a camp fire, at which my com- 
panions cooked first a capital breakfast and then an equally excellent 
luncheon, with strawberries and cream for dessert, while I secured a 
sketch of the little willow- fringed lake in its deep granite setting. 

Then we explored the narrow pine-clad Tenaya Canyon, till we 
came to the muddy pool, glorified by the golden cups of yellow 
water-lilies. It lies at the base of Cloud’s Rest, which sweeps 
upward from this forest belt in six thousand feet of smooth granite 
slabs, glacier polished, and overlying one another as if artificially 
built. 

Returning, we lingered beside the lakelet till the purple shades 
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of evening had enfolded the base of the great hills, while (towering 
perpendicularly above us) the vertical face of the Split Dome, and 
the more distant summit of Cloud’s Rest, glowed crimson in the red 
fire of the setting sun, and the lonely pool which had so faithfully 
mirrored its rising glory still gave back flush for flush, and shade for 
shade, like a rare friend, sympathetic in every changing mood. 

On first arriving in the valley one has the sensation of being 
enclosed by great rock walls from which there is no escape. It 
seems as if nothing without wings could ever reach their summit. 
Yet are there carefully constructed trails, so skilfully contrived as to 
enable us to scale the precipitous crags, and reach apparently in- 
accessible spots without any serious difficulty. Sure-footed ponies 
are at our service, warranted to carry the most inexperienced riders 
up and down what appear to be most dangerous tracks, in perfect 
safety. ‘They certainly are excellent animals—sturdy and intelligent, 
and seem rather to enjoy climbing trails steep as ladders, or a head- 
long scramble over rocks and rivers, fallen timber, or whatever comes 
in the way. Sometimes they have to scramble up a sort of stairway 
formed by the twisted roots of trees—paths which would make the 


- hair of a low-country horse stand on end! 


One of the first points which I craved to reach was the summit 
of a stupendous mass of glacier-polished granite, fitly named Glacier 
Point, towering upwards of three thousand feet above the valley. 
The trail leading thither winds to and fro—backwards and forwards 
in about sixty sharp zig-zags, till it reaches the base of a mighty rock 
needle, round the base of which it winds for some distance. 

We found the snow lying pretty thick on the upper trail, and in 
some places passed through cuttings where it lay ten feet deep on 
either side. It had been cleared by men who were building a 
wooden rest-house on the summit, for the comfort of summer 
travellers—a very promising-looking place—perched like an eagle’s 
eerie on a very commanding crag. 

Having scaled the walls of the valley, we foiind ourselves in a 
pine forest where the snow lay pure and deep, and the breeze, sweep- 
ing across the broad snowfields of the Sierras, was piercingly chill. 
The sun, however, was shining brightly, and the views looking down 
to the valley, were beautiful beyond description, while in every other 
direction they were stern and wild—a bleak, cold expanse of grey 
granite ridges and snow, and dark pine forests. 

Here and there—like crested waves on a grey billowy ocean— 
rose a cluster of snowy peaks, such as the “Obelisk” or “ Merced” 
group, at least five of which are upwards of 13,000 feet in height. 
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One of these is so sharp a pinnacle of granite that the few adventurous 
climbers who have scaled it say they felt as if poised in mid-air. 

This is a side-range, running parallel with the main crest of the 
Sierras, where a grand regiment of peaks, also rising to upwards of 
13,000 feet, are known as the Mount Lyell group. Hundreds of 
points along this crest exceed 12,000 feet. The actual summit of 
Mount Lyell is an inaccessible pinnacle. These two ridges are con- 
nected by a transverse range which forms-the divide between the 
head waters of the Merced and San Joaquin Rivers. 

All this, with the intervening canyons, lay outstretched before 
us, as we stood on the giddy brink of the pine-fringed precipice of 
whitest granite, while right in front of us towered the Half Dome, 
which certainly is an altogether unique creation—utterly unlike any- 
thing known in any other country. From the point where we stood, 
we saw it en profile, with the stupendous crag facing the valley, and, 
on the other side, the wonderful curve of the Dome, from the crown 
to the base. 

The cold breeze was so biting that we were thankful to take 
refuge, with our luncheon basket, in the newly built wooden house, 
and agreed that it would make delightful summmer quarters, and 
would be a grand place from which to study sunrise and sunset 
effects. Then only, could one hope for rich colouring and broad 
shadows. But beneath cloudless blue skies, and bright noonday 
glare, the Sierras look unpleasantly cold and grey, and the scattered 
pines lie singly or in patches, giving the whole scene a speckled look, 
which is more wonderful than attractive to my eyes. 

I confess that to me, the desolation of the scene is repellant. 
Those hard angular masses which show no symptoms of weathering, 
those jagged pinnacles which cut so sharp and clean against the 
cold blue sky, and those endless ranges all gashed and seamed, are 
savagely grand, but most unlovable. 

I felt glad when our faces were once more set towards the valley, 
for each step revealed it in some new aspect of beauty, with ever- 
varying foreground of great rock boulders or sheer precipices, and 
gnarled, weather-beaten pines with weird arms, outstretched to the 
abyss. One foreground was so quaint that I felt compelled to stop 
and sketch it: a gigantic, somewhat oval boulder, poised on one 
end, so as to form a tall pillar. (I do not think that it is really a 
boulder, but it looks like one.) In honour of Agassiz, it is called his 
thumb. 

Exactly facing me, while at this point, although distant two miles, 
on the opposite side of the tremendous gorge, were the great Y6- 
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Semité Falls, visible from the very summit to the base; and a 
multitude of temporary falls, born of the melting snows, floated in 
silvery rills, and clouds of white spray, at all manner of unac- 
customed points. So, through the great stillness of the upper world, 
there floated faint murmurs from all these falling waters, mingling 
with the roar of the rivers, rushing down the canyons, but all 
softened and blended to one harmonious undertone— 


The many mingling sounds of earth which men call silence. 


On our way down through the snow-cuttings, we had rather an 
awkward meeting with a long file of mules, heavily laden with 
furniture, or rather, with portions of furniture, for the new house. 
There was some difficulty in backing to any spot where it might be 
possible to pass. However, this was safely accomplished. Further 
difficulties awaited us at the zig-zags, where we met a party upward 
bound and passed one another with many quakes. A skittish pony 
or mule would be fatal; but these are all, apparently, beyond 
suspicion of any such tendencies. 

It felt warm and comfortable coming back to the sheltered valley, 
and the loveliness of the evening tempted me to a stroll along the 
flooded river, which now formed deep pools in which the stately 
pines and the tall poplars lay mirrowed, framing the reflections of 
the great mountains—-a series of beautiful pictures, solemn and still. 

Gradually, as the evening wore onward, the blues in the valley 
intensified. The grey granite crags were flushed with warm rosy light, 
deepening, till for a few short moments they seemed ablaze, while 
the grey clouds above them were fringed with floating films, fire-tinted. 

Then, suddenly, the red glow died away, to be replaced by a pale 
ashen grey, and the deepening gloom of twilight. 

The green spires towered darker and darker against the glittering 
golden sky, till that too became darkened and gradually assumed that 
rich velvety blue which is so marked a characteristic of a Californian 
night, and seems to intensify the radiance of the brilliant moon. 

The effect of moonlight on these white cliffs is most poetic. 
Every hard line is softened, and an even dreamy tone pervades the 
whole, though one side of the picture lies in deep blue-grey shadow, 
and the other in clear white light. And above the dark precipitous 
crags, tower the silvery grey domes, meet thrones for the moonbeams. 

The annual May floods transform a large part of the meadows 
into a clear calm lake, wherein congregate innumerable frogs, which 
seem to have suddenly sprung into existence, and waken the echoes 
by their strange, yet not unmusical croaking chorus, 


c. F. GORDON CUMMING. 








LORD LAWRENCE: 


GOOD biography is rare. Most rare is a biography which pre- 
sents a true portrait of a great man, which presents it in 
such colours that while those who knew him recognise its truth, the 
most laborious critic cannot discover any embellishment arising from 
the natural partiality which all biographers are inclined to feel for 
the personage whose public and private life they have to record. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith has achieved this, and his success is the more 
remarkable as he has never been in India, never visited the scenes 
he describes, and was personally acquainted with the subject of his 
memoir only for a short time, and that in the decline of life. 

It must be admitted, however, that one great reason why Lord 
Lawrence's character was not difficult to understand and to describe 
was, that it was not distorted by the passions, the ambition, and the 
gusty temperament of other great men, but was grandly simple and 
consistent. Thus Lord Stanley, in his speech at the Mansion House,? 
said, “ Malice itself has never fastened upon Lord Lawrence’s career 
the imputation of one discreditable incident, or one unworthy act. 
The impression he left upon my mind was that of a certain herorc 
simplicity. Even if his opportunity had never come, you felt that 
you were in the presence of a man capable of accomplishing great 
things, and capable, also, of leaving the credit of them to anybody 
who chose to take it.” In this respect Lord Lawrence differed alto 
gether from Cromwell, to whom some have compared him. He had 
the dauntless courage, the robust frame, the unswerving resolution, 
and the intuitive knowledge of military affairs which belonged to the 
Protector, but he was altogether free from his ambition, his self- 
seeking, and his duplicity. The more his character is studied, the 
more he seems to have been raised up to meet one terrible crisis, 
which but for him might have changed the history of two great 
nations, and severed them from one another at a time when their 
union was so essential to the well-being of both. 


' Life of Lord Lawrence, by R. BosworthSmith. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1883. 
? Vol. ii. p. 381. 
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Let us here, then, pause and consider what Lord Lawrence was, 
as represented to us in the pages of this book. Nature had endued 
him with a tall athletic form. He was quite six feet high, and 
possessed remarkable muscular power. The rough schooling he went 
through at Foyle College, in Londonderry county, strengthened and 
developed his frame. The neighbourhood and its reminiscences 
were well adapted to foster military instincts. ‘The sports of the 
collegians partook of the spirit-stirring character of their surround- 
ings.” The students constructed a fortress of stiff clay in a field 
behind the college. This was manned and relieved by the boarders 
at six hours’ intervals throughout the day and night, while the day- 
scholars would rise from their beds in a body, in the middle of the 
night, and march from Derry to the assault. The encounters were 
not those of carpet knights, and en one occasion Dr. Kennedy, as 
he himself relates, narrowly escaped with his life, and received a 
severe concussion of the brain. 

Lord Lawrence’s military instincts were shown, not only in his 
sports but in his studies. He made himself acquainted with the 
campaigns of the leading generals of ancient and modern times, 
and discussed them with the minute knowledge of a specialist. 
Plutarch was his favourite book, and he sometimes half-jestingly 
made use of it to draw from it a sors Virgiliana. 

It is certain that the mind of Lord Lawrence was imbued with 
deep religious convictions, but this book leaves it uncertain whether 
these were derived from his mother, from his favourite sister Letitia, 
or from his aunt, the sister of the head master of Foyle College. 
The most striking characteristic of his religious belief was its reserve 
and its unobtrusiveness. He never talked of religion, but everyone 
was aware of its presence in his mind. It was “too sacred and too 
simple to admit of handling in common talk. It was a plant with 
roots so deep and tender, that he would not allow himself, still less 
anyone else, to examine how it grew.” 

Such was the man, whose heroic qualities waited only time and 
the occurrence of coming events to receive universal recognition, 
who landed at Calcutta on the gth of February, 1830. His natural 
predilections had been always for the army, but the advice of friends, 
and particularly of his favourite sister, had induced him to waive his 
own inclinations and enter the Civil Service. By a strange, perhaps 
it may be said, a providential coincidence, he applied to be gazetted 
for Dihli, and his request was granted. Thus his first appearance in 
the public service was at the city, which at a subsequent period was 
to owe its punishment and its preservation to him. Dihli and the 
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surrounding districts were then full of turbulent inhabitants, whose 
pride was fed by the existence in their midst of a court which, 
though sunk from its former magnificence, was still the representa- 
tive of the Mughul power. Here, John Lawrence became the 
Assistant-Judge, Magistrate, and Collector. For four years he 
worked in this appointment regularly and steadily without any change 
or intermission. At the expiration of that period he was placed in 
charge of the P4nipat District. Here, he had to conduct a settle- 
ment and survey of the land. He was thus led to visit every part of 
the country of which he was in charge, and he made the most of his 
opportunities. He was accessible at all times and at all places, even 
in his bedroom, to the people. He lived among the agricultural 
classes, and mastered every detail of revenue work. 

But John Lawrence was not only a model civilian as regards 
office work, but he was still more strikingly a man of action. The 
Jats among whom he exercised authority were a tall, athletic, and in- 
trepid race, jealous of their rights, and indisposed to pay the money 
required of them by Government. They evaded or opposed the 
collection of revenue, and it was only by a mixture of extraordinary 
firmness and skilful management that Lawrence obtained payment 
from them, without having recourse to force. Crime abounded, and 
wherever it appeared the arm of the Collector descended on the 
criminal with a vigour which appalled and deterred others. Amongst 
his many signal exploits, perhaps the most remarkable of all was the 
discovery and arrest of the murderers of William Fraser, the Com- 
missioner of Dihli. 

The character of that officer was stern and peremptory. He was 
a famous hunter and lion-slayer, and the formidable three-pronged 
spear with a shaft of ebony, eight feet long, with which he was wont 
to encounter the monarchs of the jungle, was afterwards brought to 
Sindh by Mr. Ross Bell, where there were no lions to slay, or Nim- 
rod to slay them. 

William Fraser was returning from a visit to a neighbouring Raja, 
when a trooper galloped up to him, and with a bullet from his car- 
bine killed him on the spot. The news was brought to Lawrence 
just as he was going to his bath on the morning of March 23, 
1835. He immediately mounted his horse, and rode from Pdnipat 
to Dihli under a blazing sun. There he learned from Simon Fraser, 
the younger brother of the murdered man, who twenty-two years 
after was himself murdered in Dihli by the mutineers, that no clue 
had been found to the assassin. ‘Trackers, however, had traced the 
hoof-prints of a horse from the scene of the murder for some dis- 
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tance in the direction of Dihlf. In this state of perplexity, a remark 
made by Fath Khan that he should not wonder if his nephew, the 
Nuwd4b of Firizpiir, knew something of the murder, impressed itself 
on the mind of Lawrence, and he soon discovered that there had 
been a quarrel between Fraser and the Nuiwdb. He, therefore, went 
off at once with Simon Fraser to the Nuiwab’s house in Dihli. There 
he found a fine chestnut horse, whose shoes appeared to have been 
reversed, and whose hoofs were shown by one of the trackers to cor- 
respond to those of the animal that had been ridden from the scene 
of the murder. While this examination was going on, a trooper in 
undress lounged up and said he was an orderly of the Nuwdb of 
Firdzpur, and had been sent to Dihli on a special mission. The 
man said that the horse was sick and off his feed, and had done no 
work for a week. This gratuitous falsehood was at once exposed by 
Lawrence, who placed a nosebag over the horse’s head, and the 
animal fed greedily. Some fragments of a note were also picked up, 
which when put together strengthened the evidence already obtained 
against the trooper and the Ntiwab. After a few days conclusive 
proof was obtained by the confession of a notorious robber, who had 
been employed by the Nuiwab, but had fled on discovering that he 
was to be put to death to secure secresy. The crime having thus 
been proved, the Ntiwdb and the trooper were hanged together. 

In November, 1838, Lawrence was appointed Settlement Officer 
in the district of Etawa on the left bank of the Jamna. He had 
been selected by Robert Mertins Bird, under whom the North-west 
Provinces, with an area of 72,000 square miles, and a population of 
23 millions, were surveyed and settled. It wasa year of disastrous 
drought and famine. Lawrence worked with his usual zeal, and laid 
up fresh stores of knowledge, but before the end of 1839 he®was 
struck down with jungle fever, and was sent off to Calcutta, where 
he arrived on December 22, underwent a dangerous relapse, was 
ordered by the doctors for three years to England, and arrived there 
in June 1840. On a visit to Ireland he met his future wife, Harriette 
Catherine Hamilton, the daughter of a clergyman, a man of singu- 
lar energy and courage, renowned for his capture of agrarian offenders. 
The marriage took place on August 26, 1841, and thirty years 
after, Lord Lawrence spoke of it as the most important, and certainly 
the happiest, step in his life. His marriage tour on the Continent 
was brought to a close by the news of the Kabul disaster, and the 
imprisonment and probable death of his brother George. He 
hurried back to London, where he was seized with a long and 
dangerous illness, which made his doctors tell him that he must 
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renounce all idea of returning to India. His characteristic answer 
was, “If T cannot live in India I must go and die there.” Accord- 
ingly, on October 1, 1842, he left Southampton for Bombay, where 
he arrived on November 14, and soon found himself once more at 
Dihli, in the scene of his early labours. 

Lawrence was now appointed to the Karnal district. An epidemic 
had raged at the station, and the troops had been withdrawn from the 
cantonment. He traced the disease to the want of sanitary arrange- 
ments. The only scavengers had been vultures, dogs, and pigs. The 
cantonment was surrounded by rice fields, and, in consequence, the 
ground up to the houses of the Europeans was one vast marsh. He 
soon remedied all this, and turned his attention to two other subjects 
which involved the improvement of the people. Government was 
then in the habit of obliging the peasants to furnish carts and beasts 
of burden for the camps of the Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief without remuneration. The condition of native women 
also touched him. Men were in the habit of selling their wives cr 
the widows of their brothers, and thus they became mere slaves. In 
both these matters Lawrence effected much good. In the end of 
1844 he became Magistrate and Collector at Dihli and Panipat. 
But a great change was at hand. So far he had been in training, he 
was now to receive his reward. On the 11th of November, 1845, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, Governor-General, came to Dihliand made the 
acquaintance of John Lawrence. He was impressed with his vigour 
and abilities, and he had soon urgent need to make use of them. 

There can be no doubt that the Governor-General himself and all 
his leading officials, except one, Major Broadfoot, were blind to the 
danger which threatened them from the Sikh army. On the 11th of 
December, 1845, that army began to cross the Satlaj, and by the 
15th, 60,000 soldiers of the Khalsa, with 150 heavy guns, were in 
British territory. On the 18th, the British troops at Mudki became 
aware of the proximity of the enemy by the rushing of cannon shot 
through the trees. There is a strange ignorance even now as to the 
number of the Sikh troops engaged. Lord Gough estimates them at 
30,000 men with 4o guns, and the historian Cunningham at less than 
2,000 infantry with 22 guns, and from 8,000 to 10,000 cavalry. This 
is probably as much too low as the other is too high an estimate. The 
British army numbered 11,000, of whom 872 were killed and. 
wounded. The Sikhs were repulsed and lest 17 guns, but retired 
without molestation to their entrenched camp at Firiézpur. Here 
they had about 47,000 men, with 88 guns, and here, on the 2rst 
of December, they were attacked by Lord Gough. The battle was 
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the most desperate recorded in the annals of Anglo-Indian warfare. 
Night fell, but the battle raged ; darkness and the obstinacy of the 
contest threw the English into confusion. Men of all regiments and 
arms were mixed together, and colonels knew not what had become 
of the regiments they had commanded, or the army of which they 
formed a part. Some portions of the enemy’s line had not been 
broken, and the uncaptured guns were turned by the Sikhs upon 
masses of English troops oppressed with cold, thirst, and fatigue. 
The position of the English was one of real danger and great per- 
plexity ; they were hardly masters of the ground on which they stood, 


* they had no reserve, while the Sikhs had fallen back on a second 


army and might have renewed the fight with increased numbers. On 
the morning of December 22 the Sikh reserve advanced in battle- 
array, and the wearied and famished English saw before them a 
desperate and in all probability a useless struggle. The artillery 
ammunition of the English had failed, a part of their army was 
already retiring on Firtizpuir, and nothing but the treachery of the 
Sikh general, Tez Singh, saved the British from destruction. He 
fled, leaving his subordinates without instructions, and seventy-three 
guns in the hands of the English, whose empire in India was thus 
saved, but who lost 2,415 men, killed and wounded. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had won a most doubtful victory, but he was 
unable to follow it up owing to the want of ammunition, of siege 
guns, and of provisions, and unable to fall back, lest this should lead 
to another invasion of the still unbroken Sikh army. He therefore 
wrote with his own hand, and in hot -haste, to John Lawrence to 
assist him. Lawrence, partly by personal influence, partly by 
promises. of high pay, contrived.in a very short space of time to 
bring together 4,000. carts, each to be driven by its owner—an 
arrangement which prevented the desertion of the drivers. On 
February 9 a long train of heavy guns drawn by elephants, of treasure 
and supplies of all kinds, sent by Lawrence, reached Sir Hugh 
Gough’s camp. Next day the Sikhs were attacked in their fortified 
camp at Subraon by the British army. After a desperate conflict, in 
which the English loss was 2,383 men killed and wounded, the Sikhs 
were completely routed, and were driven across the Satlaj, in which 
thousands of them perished. On March 9, 1846, a treaty was signed 
which made the Panjab dependent on the British power, and annexed 


" the extensive district of the Jalandhar Dodb, with the hill-tracts right 


up to the borders of Thibet. 
To the management of this new province the Governor-General 
was determined to appoint a man of vigour and of great working 
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power, and he fixed upon John Lawrence, whose energy in supplying 
the army with stores and ammunition had been so conspicuous. He 
accordingly directed the Lieut.-Governor of the North-western Pro- 
vinces to send Lawrence at once to Simla. The Lieut.-Governor, 
Mr. Thomason, usually a man of great judgment and discretion, on 
this occasion showed great want of tact, and did a thing which might 
well have exposed him to a severe reprimand. He thought 
Lawrence could not be spared from Dihli, and, instead of him, sent 
up another officer, whom he represented as well qualified for the post. 
But Sir H. Hardinge was not the man to submit to such an infringe- 
ment of his orders. He dismissed the well-qualified officer back to 
his post, and peremptorily reiterated, “‘ Send me up John Lawrence.” 
Thus Lawrence found himself controlling a region considerably 
larger than Belgium, and in the hill-parts bristling with forts held by 
men who knew how to defend them. He was soon surrounded by 
.a staff of excellent officers, of whom Robert Cust, Henry Lumsden, 
Edward Lake, and Hercules Scott, were the most remarkable. But 
he was to remain in Jalandhar only three months, at the expiration 
of which time, he, at the request of the Governor-General, took up 
the duties of Resident at Lahor, in place of his brother Henry who 
had fallen ill. He did not, however, resign his appointment at 
Jalandhar, although he could only give his supervision from a 
distance, as his presence at Lahor was absolutely necessary. But in 
the short time he had resided at Jalandhar he had already accom- 
plished a great work. In two months he completed the settlement 
of the division ; that is, he fixed the amount of the revenue, and how 
it was to be drawn. Here he effected a most beneficial change. 
The revenue had always been drawn in kind, but Lawrence was 
determined it should be a money payment, thus sweeping away a 
whole brood of middle-men who were fattening on the vitals of the 
country. The people were very averse to the change, but they gave 
way before the resolute purpose of the Collector, and soon recognised 
the great advantages they reaped from the adoption of his views. 
The next great act of Lawrence, and on which alone his fame 
might have been founded, was the abolition of infanticide. And 
here we must pause for a moment to notice the strange habit the 
biographer has of dragging in whatever can tend to praise of the 
Kuran and the great reformer in Arabia, the great prophet as Mr. 
Smith styles him. The polygamist teacher naturally desired to save 
as many females as possible for the harims of the faithful, and since 
Mr. Smith refers to the seventh century, it is as well to remember 
that it was then Muhammad bin Kasim sent the princesses of Sindh 
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to the seraglio of the Khalif, and that they revenged themselves for 
their dishonour by procuring the cruel murder of the man who sent 
them. A comparison of the pure-minded and Christian efforts of 
Lawrence and Raikes to abolish infanticide in the Panjab with those 
of the sensual originator of Islam was as unnecessary as it is odious. 
With conscious rectitude, Lawrence at once issued proclamations 
and letters to all the chiefs, in which he denounced, under the highest 
displeasure of Government and the severest penalties, infanticide, 
sati, and the destruction of leprous persons by burying them alive or 
throwing them into water. 

Besides these great reforms, Lawrence put down what might have 
been a formidable insurrection at Kangra. The fort there, surrounded 
by scarped precipices, and before which a heavy gun had never been 
brought, seemed impregnable, and so the Governor with his garrison 
of hardy Sikh veterans thought it. But Lawrence, with his intuitive 


perception of military matters, at once sent for a battery of heavy~ 


guns, made Henry Lumsden prepare a road for them, and brought 
them along the edge of precipices into position against the fort. 
The effect was decisive ; the Sikhs hoisted the white flag : and thus 
a place which had stood a siege of three years by the Gurkhas 
surrendered in a day to the British. 

As Acting Resident at Lahor the duties of Lawrence became 
even more onerous and important than those which he discharged 
before. On the 26th of August he writes to his brother Henry, “ The 
work keeps me busy all day, and the heat is so excessive that I feel 
I have as much to do as I can well get through.” Of those, however, 
with whom he had to deal his opinion was in the highest degree 
unfavourable. “There is not, in my judgment,” he writes, “the 
slightest trust to be placed in any person or any party here. There 
is an utter want of truth and honour in all ; every man is ready to 
plot, to intrigue, to cavil against his neighbour—there is no oath and 
no bond which they will not take, and take in order to be the better 
able to deceive.” 

The first act of flagrant duplicity which forced itself on the notice 
of Lawrence was in Kashmir, where Imamu’d’din, the Governor, 
resisted the transfer of the province to Gulab Singh, to whom we had 
sold it for £750,000. The Governor was secretly supported by 
LAl Singh, and carried his insubordination to such an extent that he 
slew one of the chief officers deputed to take over the country and 
drove off his troops. Lord Hardinge insisted on the Sikh Govern- 
ment fulfilling its engagements and expelling Imamu’d’din. After 
much evasion, a force of 7,000 Sikh soldiers marched to Kashmir 
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with Henry Lawrence to control them. Imdmu’d’din surrendered 
at the very moment when the troops sent against him were debating 
whether they should not go over to his side. Imamu’d’din was sent 
down to Lahor, and on the way produced the secret orders from Lal 
Singh on which he had been acting. Ll Singh was tried, and sent 
as a prisoner to Firtzpuir. 

Henry Lawrence now returned to his post as Resident, and John 
Lawrence went back to Jalandhar. And here we must observe that 
the want of an index is much felt, and Mr. Smith will do well to add 
one at the earliest opportunity. There is also a great looseness in 
the dates, a too common fault in writers of the present day. In 
July, 1847, a riot occurred at Jalandhar in consequence of killing 
cows. Lawrence’s servants were attacked and beaten, and fifteen 
horsemen who attempted to disperse the mob were pulled off their 
horses. Lawrence himself was pelted with stones, and was obliged 
to call up a company of Sipahis, who received orders to fix bayonets, 
whereupon the rioters dispersed. 

It will hardly be believed that in spite of this serious disturbance 
and others that have subsequently occurred from the same cause, a 
gentleman was mad enough not long ago to exasperate the Sikhs by 
nailing the head of a cow just slaughtered in front of his house. Still 
more incredible it would seem, but it is not less true, that after the 
judges had disbarred the offender, the home authorities not only 
restored him, but fined the judges. It is indeed difficult, if not im- 
possible, for an Englishman to understand what a Hindu feels with 
regard to the slaughter of cows. The present Mahardj4 of Kashmir 
said that he would engage in company with a number of Hindu 
princes to pay the utmost sum the British Government had ever 
levied by the income tax, if it would follow the example of Akbar and 
prohibit the killing of cows. ‘ You might then reduce the number 
of your English soldiers,” he said ; “‘as we are sure no other govern- 
ment would consent to the same prohibition, we would uphold your 
power to the death as a religious duty.” 

Twice more John Lawrence was called upon to act for his 
brother, but in January, 1848, Lord Hardinge sailed for England, 
and Henry Lawrence accompanied him. It would be thought that 
John Lawrence would be appointed to succced his brother, as he 
was notoriously the most fit man; but an old civilian, Frederick 
Currie, was appointed, and arrived at Lahor on March 6, and on 
April 3, John Lawrence, with his family, started for Jalandhar. On 
April 20 Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, who had been deputed to see 
that Mulr4j, the Governor of Multdn, resigned his appointment to 
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Khan Singh, were murdered, and Mulr4j, and the troops with him, 
rebelled. On the news reaching Lawrence, he advised that a 
brigade, with two European regiments, should march at once from 
Firizpir on Multén. He urged upon Currie that our troops should 
go as principals, not as supporters of a Sikh force. But Currie was 
new to the Panjab, and against the advice of Lawrence he sent a 
Sikh force under Shir Singh to assist in the siege of Multdn ; and 
then what Lawrence had predicted happened. Shir Singh went 
over to Mulraj, and the Sikh troops rose everywhere in rebellion. 
Dost Muhammed, with his Afghans, joined them on condition of 
receiving back Peshawar. In November Lord Gough took com- 
mand of a large army which had been assembled at Firtizpur, and 
proceeded to crush a revolt, which would never have grown to 
formidable dimensions had a single brigade been sent in time to 
assist Herbert Edwardes in his struggle with Mulraj. On Novem- 
ber 22 a portion of Gough’s forces suffered a severe check at 
Ramnpagar, in which Cureton and W. Havelock were killed. On 
December 3, a doubtful engagement took place at Sadullahpur, 
and the Sikhs retired to the battle-field of Porus and Alexander, 
on the Jhélam, where Lord Gough attacked them. In this disastrous 
battle the 14th Dragoons went to the right about and rode down our 
own guns and gunners, as well as the ambulance party in charge of 
the wounded. We lost the colours of three regiments, and four 
guns and 89 officers and 2,350 men killed and wounded. Lawrence 
in Jalandhar had a little war to himself. He defeated the Rdjahs 
of Katoch and Jeswan, and made them both prisoners. He also 
expelled the refractory Bedi Unah from his territory, and thus com- 
pletely quieted the Jalandhar Doab. In the mean time Henry 
Lawrence, hearing of the outbreak at Multan, returned from England 
to Bombay in December, 1848, was present in the final siege of 
Multdn, and brought the first news of the capture of the town to 
Lord Dalhousie. He was also present at the battle of Chilidnwala, 
and on February 1, 1849, took charge of his former post as Resident 
of Lahor. On February 21, 1849, the Sikhs were utterly routed at 
the battle of Gujarat, and Lord Dalhousie resolved to annex the 
Panjab. 

To govern the new province, Lord Dalhousie appointed a board 
of three members, of whom the senior was Henry Lawrence, the 
second Charles Greville Mansel, and the third was John Lawrence. 
The first great measure was the disbanding of the Sikh army, and 
the next was a general disarmament. A frontier force of ten 
regiments, five of cavalry and five of infantry, was then raised. To 
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these were added three horse field batteries, a camel corps, and the 
famous corps of Guides. The Peshawar valley was to be held by a 
division of the regular army of 10,000 men, of whom 3,000 were Euro- 
peans. From Hazéra to Dera Ismail Khan forts were built capable of 
standing a siege, and thence down to Sindh a chain of fortified 
posts was established, with good roads leading to the river, and from 
thence to the hills. Following upon these measures the Thags, the 
gang robbers and cattle stealers, who had been rampant in the 
Panjab, were put down. 

Of the dissensions between Henry Lawrence and his brother, it 
is unnecessary to say much. Henry Lawrence was inclined to deal 
too liberally with the Sardars and Sikh aristocracy, who had been 
dispossessed of some of their estates, and John Lawrence and Lord 
Dalhousie looked almost entirely to the welfare of the middling and 
lower classes. 

In 1848, John Lawrence had a very narrow escape from a bear, 
who rolled down a steep declivity with him, and being attacked by 
several of the other sportsmen, turned on them, and bit off the nose 
of a tall, handsome Sipdhi, who was engaged to be married. The 
poor fellow suffered agony from his wound, but was even more 
perturbed at the thought of meeting his beloved in such a state. It 
so happened that there was an Indian doctor at the place who was 
famed for making new noses, and John Lawrence employed him to 
restore the lost feature of the Sipahi’s face, which he did with such 
success that the betrothed declared she liked the new nose better 
than the original one. 

In October, 1851, Robert Montgomery, an old schoolfellow of 
the Lawrences, was appointed to the Board of Commissioners, and 
at first the friction between the two brothers was lessened, but it soon 
increased, and came to such a point that both brothers sent in their 
resignations, and that of Henry Lawrence was accepted by Lord 
Dalhousie, who appointed him his Agent in Radjpiitand. So on 
January 20, 1853, Henry Lawrence departed from the Panjab, and 
John Lawrence became Chief Commissioner. 

Being now quite unfettered, John Lawrence displayed an energy 
which was truly remarkable. Among the most important and difficult 
of his duties was the management of his staff, a body of extra- 
ordinarily able men. They were men of decided characters and 
strong wills, and required to control them a man of still stronger 
will and still greater ability than any of them, and one, above all, 
endued with an almost inexhaustible supply of patience and for- 
pearance, of tact and discrimination of character. Lawrence was a 
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man naturally of a violent temper, but he controlled himself in 
a way which was truly marvellous. Sir Richard Temple said, “ No 
one he ever knew was equal to him in this respect.” Among his 
assistants, Nicholson was a noble soldier equal to any emergency, 
but he was almost ungovernable. It happened that his most favourite 
officer, Zaman Khan, was killed in the rear of the frontier posts, who 
failed to come to his assistance. Nicholson wrote to Lawrence a 
bitter accusation of the force of which Chamberlain, also a noble 
soldier, was the head. He naturally resented the charge made by 
Nicholson, and threatened to resign unless an amende was made. 
Nothing but the extreme tact of Lawrence healed this very serious 
affair. In the same way, a fierce disagreement broke out between 
Coke and Herbert Edwardes, which required great tact to manage. 
Hodson, too, a gallant soldier, but with some glaring defects of 
character, gave much trouble until he was removed by Lord Dal- 
housie. Through all these difficulties Lawrence passed successfully. 
He retained his assistants, and acquired such influence in the Panjab 
as made him a tower of strength when the great crisis, which was 
now hastening on, arrived. 

On May 10, 1857, the mutiny of the Bengal army commenced 
at Mirat, and, through the fatuity of the officer commanding there, 
spread immediately to Dihli. Lawrence, with his usual farsighted- 
ness, had not been altogether without anticipations of what would 
happen. So long back as 1846, we find him writing, “Government 
will get as many Rajputs on the hills as it can want, either for 
regular or irregular corps. ‘Thousands served in the Sikh army, and 
would do so in ours. I do not think that they will object to go 
anywhere or do anything. In our regular corps these men would be 
very useful, as coming from a different part of the country and having 
different ideas and interests from our Oudh Sepoys. As it is now, 
our Sepoys are nearly all from Oudh and its vicinity, and the majority 
are Bréhmans ; hence it is that in any quarrel they so readily com- 
bine. The Rajputs here are a very fine people, and having little to 
live on at home, they are glad to take service.” No one, however, 
could have anticipated after the rebellious conduct of the Sipahis at 
Calcutta, that the imbecility of Government could have been carried 
so far as to leave the great arsenal at Dihli without a single European 
soldier to protect it. No one could have anticipated the astounding 
fatuity of the officer commanding at Mirat, who, with a regiment of 
European cavalry and a body of European artillerymen, allowed the 
mutineers to burn the, cantonment there and take possession of 
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It was in this tremendous crisis that the heroic character of John 
Lawrence displayed itself in a way which ought never to be forgotten 
by Englishmen. In this part of his book, where the biographer 
describes how Lawrence kept the Panjab quiet, notwithstanding the 
elements of danger which a large number of Sipahi regiments implied, 
and the hostile attitude of the Afghans and other tribes increased, the 
writer appears at his best, and we fully indorse every word of praise 
which he bestows upon the subject of his memoir. From the first 
Lawrence discerned that the fate of our Indian empire was bound up 
with the recapture of Dihli ; from this great aim he never swerved, 
and contemning the dangers which surrounded himself, he sent down 
corps after corps to swell the army of General Wilson. As is truly 
said by Mr. Smith, “‘ What must have been the result, the inevitable 
result, had Sir John Lawrence yielded to the reiterated, the egregiously 
short-sighted appeals to him not to send a man more to Dihli? 
What but the certain destruction of our force before that place? An 
assault had been given up by the military authorities unless, or until, 
large reinforcements should arrive from the Panj4b. A regular siege 
was obviously impossible. The enemy were receiving weekly or daily 
reinforcements, and had at their disposal an unlimited amount of all 
the material of war.” 

Even that gallant soldier, Sir Herbert Edwardes, wrote on the 
26th of June: “We are all of opinion that you must not go on 
throwing away your resources in detail by meeting General Reed’s 
demands for reinforcements. Dihli is not India. However important 
a point, it is only a point, and enough has been done for it.” Against 
these remonstrances Lawrence set his face like a flint, and on the 
17th of June he wrote to Harvey Greathed : “We are sending you 
down every soldier we can spare. I calculate that by July 1st you 
ought to have 3,250 men from us. Thus : 





7 companies of H.M.’s 8th . ‘ . . 600 
5 companies of H.M.’s 61st . ‘ ‘ . 45° 
European artillerymen . ; : : . 200 
1st Panjab Rifles (Coke’s) . . ‘ ; 800 
4th Sikhs (Rothney’s) . , . ° . 800 
Panjab Cavalry . ° - ° ° 400 

3,250 








In fifteen days afterwards, we could send the rst Panjab Cavalry, now 
on its way from Mult4n—say, 500 sabres—and probably twenty days 
after this the 2nd Panjd4b Rifles now at Multdn.” 
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But even these efforts were to be transcended. In July, Lawrence 
sent off Nicholson, the finest soldier in India, at the head of a 
column, which, when it arrived at Dihli, amounted to no less than 
2,000 men. Nicholson, with the audacious freedom which could 
. only be excused by his surpassing merit, carried off two batteries of 
artillery which could ill be spared from the Panjéb. One of these 
was Dawes’, which afterwards did such remarkable service. Nicholson 
posted on in front of his column, examined the camp, and saw 
General Wilson, from whom he learned that the mutineers were about 
to make an effort to cut off the siege train, and that the Nimach 
brigade had gone to Najafgarh for this purpose. Although the 
weather was most unpropitious and the mud so deep that the 
horses could hardly flounder through it, Nicholson pushed off to 
attack the Nimach mutineers, routed them with great slaughter, and 
captured the whole of their artillery, thirteen guns. This was the 
greatest blow that had been inflicted on the mutineers, and from that 
time the scales inclined against them. The siege train came up, and 
the heavy guns were placed in position against the walls of Dihli, 
which soon crumbled under their fire. Besides Nicholson’s column, 
Lawrence was able to send down to the siege of Dihli a large num- 
ber of troops in the service of Rambir Singh, the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. “They were,” he wrote to Edwardes, “a fine body of 
men, young, active, and well made, just the lads for a hillside, but 
not showing the bone and muscle of the Sikhs.” They formed the 
third column of attack at the storming of Dihli, and though they 
were repulsed, they drew off the attention of large bodies of the 
enemy from the two other columns. 

Enough has been said to show that the eulogies of his bio- 
grapher with regard to Lawrence are strictly true ; that the tranquillity 
of the Panjab and the capture of Dihl were to be ascribed to him, 
and that he was therefore the saviour of India. In all this we agree 
with Mr. Bosworth Smith, and also in his proposition that Peshawar 
and the Trans-Indus territory should have been abandoned if Dihli 
could not otherwise have been taken. But there are some passages, on 
which we must animadvert, which we think disfigure the biography, and 
have nothing to do with the subject of the memoir. The first passage 
is where Mr. Smith compares the suffocation of some mutineers of 
the 26th N.I. with the tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. In 
both instances a number of prisoners were stifled ; but that is the 
only point of comparison, which Mr. Smith appears to have made 
simply to show how superior Muslims are to Christians. Sirdju’d 
Daulah was fast asleep while the English were suffocated in the 
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Black Hole, and his subordinate fiends were afraid to awaken him ; 
but from what we know of his character we are quite certain that 
he was more likely to regard the matter as a good joke had he been 
told of it, than to interfere. 

But the great point of difference between the two cases is that 
the victims of the Black Hole were entirely innocent, and had done 
nothing to deserve the horrid death they suffered, whereas the 
Sipdhis of the 26th N. I. were atrocious criminals, stained with the 
blood of their own officers, and ready to murder any European, 
man, woman, or child, that fell in their way. Time effaces the record 
of both good and bad deeds ; but had Mr. Smith been in the Memorial 
Church at Dihli, he would have read epitaphs which would have 
proved to him that no punishment was too severe for the miscreants, 
who perpetrated acts of atrocity unequalled in the history of man- 
kind. In one epitaph, the death of thirty-one persons, all of the 
same family, are recorded, from the aged folk down to children 
of a few years old, and ending with the murder of a baby in arms. 
Mr. Smith seems altogether unable to realise the feelings of English- 
men who were living at that period. 

The next passage is where the biographer deals with the slaughter 
of the three Dihli, princes by Hodson. These princes had seen 
men, women, and children cruelly murdered by the Sipdhis without 
an effort to save them; and though it might have been wiser to have 
tried them by court-martial, it is not for an outsider to say how far 
Hodson was justified or not in pleading the danger of a rescue. At 
all events, it is going much too farto say, as Mr. Smith does, that 
Hodson was, in proportion to his lights, at least as guilty as the 
guiltiest of the Royal Family of Dihli. 

The viceroyalty of Lawrence was not marked by any act of 
exceptional merit. On the other hand, it was defaced by an 
unpardonable blunder. It was a sign, no doubt, of failing mental 
power that Lawrence should have listened to the platitudes of Sir 
Cecil Beadon about the famine in Orissa. In the old day when his 
energies were in their prime, Lawrence would himself have gone 
down and seen with his own eyes the state of that unhappy province. 
But he listened to the glozing words of some careless civilians, and 
the consequence was, that when urged by the remonstrances of a 
philanthropic merchant to import rice from Barmah into Orissa, it 
was too late. The monsoon had set in, and the grain-laden ships 
could not reach their destination. Mr. Smith makes some inge- 
nious efforts to shift the blame on to Beadon and other subordinates, 
but every candid mind will see that the man who had the chief 
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power, and whose word would have been law, was the most to 
blame. 

To come now to the Afghan question, with which this biography 
concludes, and which was the last public matter in which Lord 
Lawrence engaged ; and this, we think, is the weakest part of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith's book. Lord Lawrence was strong in his conyic- 
tions on this subject, but he was never vituperative. He did not 
talk of the sin,and shame of those who thought differently from him. 
His objections to a war with the Afghans were twofold. The first 
and foremost was on account of the expense ; the second was, that 
we should make the Afghans hostile to us, and induce them to join 
any power, like that of Russia, which might launch itself against our 
territory along what Mr. Smith calls “the fords of the Indus.” 
Why this expression should be repeatedly used as it is passes com- 
prehension, seeing that a letter from Lawrence is here printed, in 
which he expressly says that there are no fords, and that Ranjit 
Singh on one occasion, endeavouring to cross without boats, lost 
five hundred cavalry, both men and horses. However, to let that 
pass, we object strongly to the miserably incomplete exposition of 
the case which is here given. One would think, to read Mr. Smith’s 
pages, that the Afghans were a patriotic people, jealous of their 
liberties, but not infringing the rights of others, instead of being a 
set of merciless savages, with knives always red with the blood of 
strangers. Were it worth while, a death-roll of gallant officers might 
be given, who, without the slightest provocation, have been brutally 
murdered in taking quiet walks or rides on our own territory, but 
within reach of the Afghan’s assassin knife. To these must be 
added a long list of victims who have been slaughtered by Afghans 
who have crossed the border with the deliberate purpose of shedding 
the blood of Europeans or British subjects. Thus in 1876 a young 
Afghan came from Dera Glazi Khan to indulge in a mad frolic at 
Multan, and having spent his money, entered a shop of a Hindu 
trader and beat him to death with his fists, and having taken what 
money the maiz had in his house, recrossed the river, but was pursued 
and captured. He was a perfect Achilles in appearance, and the 
wretched old man he murdered was a mere dwarf in comparison 
with him. In the same year a horse-dealer came up from Sindh 
and sold some horses to an Afghan chief, who paid him, but had 
him waylaid and murdered and the money taken back. The corpse 
was thrown from village to village in the hope of eluding detection, 
but the law was in pursuit of him when the writer of this review saw 
him flaunting in all his bravery. These are only two instances 
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among hundreds which have occurred, and the whole frontier was a 
scene of rapine and bloodshed, which was alone sufficient to justify 
a war with the Afghans. 

Then there was the rejection of our request to be allowed to 
send an envoy to the Amir’s Court. Is there any great power that 
would submit to such treatment from a small one, especially when 
the denial was accompanied with an intimation that if an envoy 
was sent he would be murdered, as indeed subsequently turned out 
to be the case? ‘Then there was the fact that Shir Ali, a half-insane 
bigot, had formed an intrigue with Russia and was inventing a 
number of imaginary grounds for quarrelling with the English. What 
right had he to complain of our occupation of Quetta, which even in 
the time of the Sadozai kings had ceased to be a dependency of 
Kabul? Itbelonged to a nation which differed as much from the 
Afghans as from the English, and we had treaty-rights which entitled 
us to occupy it. In short, we were fully justified in making war upon 
the Afghans, and it is only to be regretted, in the interests of civilisa- 
tion, that we retired from our conquest. We are told bya high 
authority, the able negotiator of our treaties with Abdu’r Rahman, 
that in abandoning Kandahar the present Government only carried 
out what had been intended by the Conservatives ; but we do not 
think that the step was a wise one. We had expended eighteen 
millions and a half in subjugating Afghanistan, and fully admitting 
the wisdom of leaving that hotbed of sedition, Kabul, to itself, we 
still think that we ought to have made ourselves strong at Kandahar, 
and thus placed ourselves in the flank and rear of any intending 
invader. Besides, Kandahar would have, in a short time, defrayed 
the expenses of its occupation. As it is, we have only to adopt the 
suggestions of Sir Lepel Griffin by making a broad-gauge railway to 
Quetta and fortifying it in such a way as to give it the command of 
Kandahar and the surrounding country. 

We close this paper with one remark on the exaggerated account 
which is given by Mr. Smith of the danger of the approaches to 
Quetta. There is, it is true, a sandy desert on the Sindh side of the 
Bolan, but at no time of the year “is it swept by the blast of death.” 
The writer of this review has ridden through it during the hottest 
months, and can testify to the fact that there is no danger if ordinary 
precaution be used. 

EDWARD B, EASTWICK. 
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CARLYLE AND HIS WIFE. 


N the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1882, I was allowed to 
make some remarks, chiefly based on the evidence adduced 
by Mr. Froude himself, in contradiction of the theory put forward 
as to the relations between Carlyle and his wife in Mr. J. A. Froude’s 
“Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First Forty Years of his Life.” 
That work has now been supplemented by “ Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, prepared for publication by Thomas Carlyle,” 
in which Mr. Froude, making ample use of what he claims to be his 
right, as his friend’s literary executor, has interpolated letters and 
extracts from diaries, as well as comments of his own, by way of 
supporting his former assertions. By what rule of right, or of honour, 
Mr. Froude considers himself justified in printing the secret confi- 
dences of a dead woman, written for no eye but her own at a time of 
great bodily weakness and mental depression—-confidences that her 
own husband chose to keep sacred, except that he made such extracts 
from them as seemed to him necessary to complete an act of penance 
which he thought incumbent on him—I need not here inquire. Nor 
is it necessary to quote at length from volumes of such exceptional 
interest that they are certain to be read by all who concern them- 
selves with the Carlyle biography, and by many others too. I ask 
leave, however, to point out in a few sentences that Mr. Froude’s 
new publication appears altogether to confirm the view that I 
advanced last year, and to satisfy his own ungracious interpretation 
of the materials he was permitted to handle. 

The letters and memorials now published extend in date from 
September 1, 1834, to April 21, 1866, the day of her death, and thus, 
with the exception of three months, cover the whole term of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s residence in the famous Chelsea house to which her husband 
had migrated from Craigenputtock, partly to increase his own literary 
opportunities and intellectual enjoyments, partly to rescue her from 
her monotonous and lonely life in the Scotch farmhouse, and to 
bring her a little nearer to the social comforts for which she had been 
pining. This term of something like two-and-thirty years falls into 
two halves of tolerably equal length. How went matters with Carlyle 
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and his wife, in their relations with one another, and in the relations 
of each and both with the outside world, during these two acts of a 
very memorable life-drama, a drama of two lives in one, of which, in 
accidental agreement with the playwright’s law, there were five acts 
in all? 

The first act showed us a brave Scotch peasant, prompted by 
uncontrollable genius and guided by the influence of Goethe and 
other masters, and-a clear-headed and true-hearted Scotch maiden, 
socially above him and intellectually hardly his inferior, gradually 
drawn together by a strange and—perhaps, or perhaps not—inimical 
fate, until they became man and wife. The second act showed us 
their joint, but not quite comfortably joined, lives at Craigenputtock 
and elsewhere—his, the life of a man of genius, struggling amid 
galling circumstances to fulfil what he held to be his solemn mission, 
in the world, and producing especially his “Sartor Resartus ;” hers, 
the life of an heroic and self-sacrificing woman, a willing, anxious 
helpmeet of the husband of her choice, a wife loyal almost to slavish- 
ness. The third act shows us the couple in London—him, winning 
a certain amount of fame and success as the producer of the “ French 
Revolution,” the ‘“ Cromwell,” and other works ; her, aiding him as 
bravely as ever by making the most of a small income and taking 
pleasure in her difficulties to some extent, partly because she was a 
Martha as well as a Mary, partly because her great love for her 
husband, and her consciousness that her love was helpful to him, and 
was answered back with equal, if different, love, made the heaviest 
troubles easy to bear for his sake—both finding much satisfaction in 
the intellectual society that they shared with one another and with 
their mutual friends, John Stuart Mill, Charles Buller, John Stirling, 
John Forster, and a host of others. In the fourth act there isa 
change. Carlyle, earning more money and winning more fame, 
becomes a “lion” and likes to be lionised a little by wealthy friends, 
among whom his wife does not care to wear her simple home-made 
dresses, and who are not refined enough to conceal their preference 
for the clever man’s company over his clever wife’s ; and when that 
unhappy time for her, and not happy time for him, is over, he is so 
absorbed in his last great work, the “ Friedrich,” that he does not 
see how her health, always bad, is failing, and that, in spite of the 
honest zeal with which she urges him to persevere in it, it is helping 
to kill her, until the great shock comes, and her sudden death 
informs him that he has not prized enough the treasure he has now 
lost. The fifth act shows us, besides other things, the widower’s 
remorse, genuine throughout and warranted in part, though in part 
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morbid and unreasonable ; and, as a cruel Nemesis, discrediting his 
memory by charges and innuendos in gross exaggeration of the 
faults he deplored, Mr. Froude’s sacrilegious abuse of the trust 
assigned to him as Carlyle’s literary executor and custodian of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s private letters. 

It is with the third and fourth acts that Mr. Froude’s latest publi- 
cation deals. None of his insinuations and interpolations, however, 
should mislead any impartial and intelligent reader as to the true 
significance of the letters printed by him. 

Many of these, addressed to her husband when they were 
separated, and to divers friends and kinswomen, centain graphic 
descriptions of Mrs. Carlyle’s domestic troubles, her worries with her 
servants, her house-cleaning embarrassments, the economies imposed 
on her by her scanty allowance for food and clothing, and so forth ; 
but even the vigour and humour with which these minor details are 
set forth tend to make it plain that, like every other good and 
honest housekeeper, she found more pleasure than pain in mastering 
all her difficulties. “Our little household has been set up again at 
a quite moderate expense of money and trouble,” she said in one 
letter, “wherein I cannot help thinking with a chastened vanity that 
the superior shiftiness and thriftiness of the Scotch character has 
strikingly manifested itself.” That sentiment, expressed in one 
letter, is clearly implied in a hundred others. Until her health broke 
down, Mrs. Carlyle found agreeable opportunities for every laudable 
indulgence in “ chastened vanity ” over her more than ordinary shifty 
and thrifty housekeeping of the Scotch sort. 

And she was a good housekeeper, not only for her own pleasure 
and credit, but also for her husband’s sake. It was she who always 
urged him to work his best, not for money, and not even so much for 
fame, but for the solid good his work was to do. That he was some- 
times harsh and often irritable she never concealed from herself 
and her intimate friends, but she accepted his infirmities as accessories 
of his genius, and loved and honoured him none the less on account 
of them. If, always somewhat selfish, he became more selfish as the 

years went on, this was partly due to her petting him and humour- 
ing him too much. 

Nor do the letters, printed by Mr. Froude, at all confirm his asser- 
tion that Mrs. Carlyle was debarred from his intellectual society. 
They prove just the opposite. They prove that she heartily sym- 
pathised with all his literary work, not excluding even the “ Friedrich,” 
through which he plodded wearily quite as much at her bidding as in 

obedience to his rigid conscience. They prove, too, that all his best 
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literary friends were hers, and among the choicest letters now printed, 
joyous, graceful, and revealing full intellectual equality, are those to 
Stirling, Forster, and others, with whom she was in frequent personal 
intercourse, and to Emerson and others at a distance. ‘Carlyle and 
his wife live on beautiful terms,” Emerson wrote in his diary while 
visiting England in 1847. “Their ways are very engaging, and in 
her bookcase all his books are inscribed to her, as they came from 
year to year, each with some significant lines.” 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Carlyle had some grievances against her 
husband, and her heart must have been very sore in 1855 and 1856 
when she wrote the passages in her diary which Mr. Froude has 
been, to use no stronger term, disloyal enough to publish. These 
passages, however, and the contemporary letters show no more than 
that, a martyr to headaches and sleeplessness, she resented the 
patronage offered to her husband by Lady Ashburton and other 
aristocratic ladies, and was distressed by his liking to be flattered and 
feasted by them while she was too ill, and too much out of sorts in 
every way, to enjoy the favours that they rather grudgingly invited 
her to share with him. That, unfortunately, is a common accident 
in the careers of literary men, raised late in life to a social dignity, 
more or less spurious, in which their wives’ cannot or will not 
participate. In Carlyle’s case it was a shortlived and comparatively 
blameless accident. Carlyle soon returned to the strait lines of 
domestic life, although, alas, to groan under the Herculean task of 
his “ Friedrich” history, to find, when it was done, that his poor 
wife’s life was nearly done too, and, then and afterwards, to bitterly 
repent of all his faults in not showing her by words and deeds that 
his love for her was as great as her great love forhim. “‘Oh!’ he 
often said to me after she was gone,” writes Mr. Froud, “‘ if I could 
but see her for five minutes to assure her that I had really cared for 
her throughout all that! But she never knew it, she never knew it.’” 

Mrs. Carlyle began her diary in 1855 with these very characteristic 
words : ‘“*I remember Charles Buller saying of the Duchess de 
Praslin’s murder, ‘ What could a poor fellow do with a wife who kept 
a journal but murder her?’ There was a certain truth hidden in this 
light remark.” Carlyle never thought of murdering his wife. When 
he knew too late how he had thoughtlessly grieved her by unkindness 
that was not meant to be unkind, he only reproached himself. It 
was reserved for Mr. Froude to handle the assassin’s weapon. But 
happily the outrage he bas attempted against those who believed him 
their friend, though it is causing a little commotion just now, will in 
the end injure no one but himself. 

H. R. FOX BOURNE. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


A SCIENTIFIC VETERAN. 


BOUT a year ago I succeeded, with some difficulty, in obtain- 

ing a copy of an old classical treatise, Chevreul’s “ Recherches 

Chimiques sur le Corps. Gras d’Origine animale,” a series of papers 

published in a collected form in 1823, and I assumed, as a matter of 

course, that the author had long since joined his contemporaries, 

Cavendish, Priestley, Lavoisier, Wollaston,. Davy, Dalton, Berzelius, 
&e. 

This is by no means the case, for only the other day he read a 
paper at the Academy of Sciences, in the course of which he said : 
“ Moreover, gentlemen, the observation is not a new one tome. I 
had the honour to mention it here, at a meeting of the Academy, on 
the roth May, 1812.” 

Here is a chemist who was born before phlogiston was dead and 
buried, when the composition of air and water was newly discovered, 
and who is therefore just as old as modern chemistry, and is now 
vigorous enough in body and brain to still contribute to its advance- 
ment. May his venerable voice long continue to be heard from his 
old, old place in the Academy! 


ELectric FIsHINné. 


HEN July has ended, and the darkness of night again comes 

over the lakes and fjords, the sturdy Scandinavian bonder 

patches and caulks his rough home-made boat, and fixes on its bow 

an overhanging fire grate preparatory to the prolific sport of fish- 

spearing by night. The fire, made of resinous pine knots and beech 

bark, is lighted on the grate, which is placed as near to the surface 

of the water as possible. The fish swim towards the light,. are 
speared and captured easily. 

A trial has been made in France, by “Government permission,” 
of a great improvement upon this. An electric light, enclosed, like 
Swan’s, Edison’s, &c., in a small glass globe, is sunk in the water, 
and the fish come to it with very commendable docility (from the 
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fisherman’s point of view). Other boats then surround them with 
the nets, and the féte concludes fatally’ for the guests. 

The account I read states that this method of capture is so 
deadly that “there seems to be much doubt whether it will ever be 
allowed as a recognised kind of fishing within territorial waters.” 

This appears to me a very odd mode of looking upon the ques- 
tion, much about the same as doubting whether an improvement in 
the mode of winning coal from the seam too easily, or extracting gold 
from quartz reefs with superlative facility, should be permitted. 

If it prove to be practically as effectual as imagined, it might be 
made a means of preserving and enriching the fisheries, for with such 
advantage on the side of the fisherman, the Government might 
introduce most desirable restrictions, as regards the meshes of the 
nets and the sale of fish, whereby the wasteful destruction of young 
half-grown fish should be prevented. 

If heavy penalties were inflicted on all who offered for sale any 
salmon under 1o lbs. weight, any turbot under 5 lbs., any red mullet 
under 12 ounces, and so on, our supplies of all these fish would be 
materially improved both in quantity and quality. 

The electric light might thus be made a means of selecting our 
fish before catching them, to the mutual advantage of both: the 
ichthyophagi and the fish themselves. The growth of fish is so 
rapid and their multiplication, when once they attain a fair growth is 
so prolific, that no possible human efforts, if restricted to full-grown 
specimens, could materially damage the prospective supplies. 


FIREPROOF UPHOLSTERY. 


UST a short note, by way of suggestion. Now that asbestos is 
obtained so abundantly, and the possibility of weaving it into 
fireproof fabrics is solved, why should not all the upholstery of 

our libraries, picture galleries, museums, and other receptacles of un- 
replaceable treasures be made of this material ? 

Such a furnishing might have saved the Shakespeare Library, 
especially if the book-shelves had been made of an asbestos papier- 
maché, the production of which is fairly within the range of Birm- 
ingham ingenuity and enterprise. 


ELECTRICITY AS A SOURCE OF POWER. 


IGNORI BARTOLI and PAPASOGLI have recently made 
some experiments in which, by substituting carbon for the zinc 
of ordinary batteries, they obtain a respectable amount of electro- 
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motive result, from the oxidation of the carbon at ordinary atmo- 
spheric temperatures. ; 

The amount of force they now obtain is quite as great as that 
brought forth by their fellow-countrymen Galvani and Volta at their 
beginnings with metals. If we can make as much progress with cold 
carbon oxidation in voltaic batteries as we have made with zinc, 
electricity would really become the rival to steam of which so many 
are dreaming. 

As it is, we burn coal to make steam, use that steam to drive a 
dynamo, and then apply the electrical result to purposes to which 
the steam-is directly applicable. Power is lost at every step, and 
the greater the number of steps the smaller the final mechanical 
result per ton of coal consumed. 

Or we may obtain our electric power directly by the oxidation of 
a metal, such as zinc, in the voltaic battery; but here again the 
primary source of power is the carbon which was used to reduce or 
deoxidize the ore, and thus supply the metal for reoxidation. But 
zinc costs £16 per ton, and the chemical equivalent of zinc being 
65, and that of carbon 12, twelve tons of carbon do as much combin- 
ing work as 65 tons of zinc. Hydrogen has, weight for weight, twelve 
times the chemical energy of carbon, or 65 times that of zinc. 

As coal consists (with the exception of a little ash and water) 
of carbon and hydrogen, the economy of a battery in which coal 

‘should be substituted for zinc is easily calculated. 

Those who dream of superseding steam power by electric power 
should look in this direction instead .of trusting to the joint-stock 
company mongers of the day, whose schemes consist of driving a 
steam engine to drive.a dynamo to produce the electricity, and then 
use the electricity to do work that the steam engine might have done 
directly. - ' 

A vast amount of power is lost in converting the mechanical 
force of the steam engine into electrical force in the dynamo, and 
another similar loss in reconverting this force into mechanical force. 
The introduction of a storage battery only adds another source of 
loss. The electrical engineer would be wonderfully clever who 
should so combine these as to obtain at the working end of the series 
one-third of the power exerted by the steam engine that animates 
the plaything. 

My readers need not be alarmed. I am not about to start a rival 
to these gentlemen in the form of a coal battery. I merely indicate 
the direction in which something practical may possibly be produced 
by the end of the twentieth or twenty-first century, z.¢., when, at our 
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present wasteful rate of consumption, all our readily attainable coal 
will be exhausted. 

The electric transmission and storage of water power is quite 
another affair. In a country like Norway or Switzerland, for 
example, where torrents are everywhere near at hand and no home 
coal attainable, it may pay to use electricity, even though nine-tenths 
of the original power be wasted in its conversion and reconversion. 


NORDENSKJOLD’s NEw EXPEDITION. 


N the Gentleman's Magasine of July 1880 is a contribution on the 
subject of Arctic Exploration (reprinted in “Science in Short 
Chapters ”), in which I ventured to suggest that “it is the physical 
configuration of the fringing zone of the Arctic regions, not its mere 
latitude, that bars the way to the Pole” ; this fringing zone being a 
mountain region which pours down its glaciers into its own valleys 
and fjords, filling them up to sea-level and throwing off icebergs 
beyond. 

If I am right, there may be at 100 miles farther north than the 
northernmost point attained by our Arctic explorers, a region as much 
milder than that which baffled them, as the Arctic Ocean at the 
North Cape is milder than the Gulf of Bothnia, which is nearly 500 
miles farther south. 

The old geographers described Tornea at the head of this gulf as 
the U/tima Thule, the uttermost northern limit of man’s possible 
wanderings, and they were not without some justification, as the hills 
that rise above it seem to bar all farther progress. Yet if a traveller 
has the hardihood to struggle over about 400 miles of this frigid 
wilderness, keeping a. northerly course all the while, he will come 
upon the beautiful verdant valley of the Alten and the outspreading 
waters of the Altenfjord, which he would recognise as rather 
resembling an Alpine Italian lake than an arm of the Arctic Ocean, 
in latitude 3} degrees north of the Arctic circle. Not only would he 
find this remarkable contrast of climate, but also a corresponding social 
contrast. Instead of the dreary desolation, with here and there a 
Lapp encampment, he had left to the southward, he would come upon 
a flourishing community with a good inn at Bosekop, and men of 
business and men of pleasure congregated ; Englishmen engaged in 
copper mining and others in salmon fishing. 

It is quite possible that something analogous to this may be 
discovered by the exploring traveller who shall penetrate about roo 
miles to the north of our present U/tima Thule, or one or two 
hundred miles inland from some parts of the Greenland coast. 
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Nordenskjold is about to attempt such an expedition. He 
evidently takes a view of Arctic physical geography similar to that 
which I expounded in the above-named essay ; he believes in the 
existence of an Arctic oasis in Greenland, and is about to explore the 
interior of that unknown land in search of it. 

If I rightly understand his project, he is not going to play at 
“ follow my leader” up Smith’s Sound merely to achieve the glory of 
being frozen in half a degree farther north than any previous explorer, 
and then turning back. 

I suppose that he will sail to Greenland, and select a safe resting 
place for his ship in a suitable bay that is #d¢ the outlet fjord of a 
system of inland valleys, and consequently a great glacier highway ; 
and that when he starts on his inland journey he will avoid the 
so-called “paleocrystic ice” over which Markham travelled so 
laboriously at the rate of about one mile per day. 

But can he do so? the reader willask. The reply to this question 
is afforded by considering that Greenland, like other lands, is made 
up of hills and dales, valleys and slopes, craggy mountains, rounded 
humpy mountains, and rolling tablelands, or “fjelds,” as they are 
called in Norway, to distinguish them from Zinds and Pigs, #.e. peaks ; 
Naebs, beaks ; Horns, horns ; &c. ‘These fjelds when covered with 
snow and ice, as they are in Greenland, constitute the “ford,” as it 
is called in Norway, or the “ zevé” in Switzerland, which is the upper 
region or source of the glaciers which pour down the valleys. 

Once attained, this “ fond” region may be traversed with compa- 
rative ease; the uniformly frozen surface being an aid rather than a 
hindrance to locomotion. As an. example of this, the journey from 
Tornea, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, to Alten, on the Arctic 
Ocean (430 miles), occupies six or seven days in winter, and double 
that time in summer. The worst months for traversing- Greenland 
will be, I presume, July and August, because these are the warmest, 
when the continuous Arctic sunshine has done its work in turning 
crisp snow into wretched sludge ; the best months probably May 
and June, when the sun is always above the. horizon, but has not 
had time to spoil the snow for sledging. 


WHat NoRDENSKJOLD MAY FIND. - 


E may not find such a genial, luxurious, sunny resting-place: 

as the Kaafjord (the terminal branch of the Altenfjord above 
described), and he may not be startled, as I was when, on landing there: 
twenty-seven years ago, I heard my name pronounced in friendly 
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, greeting by two fashionably-dressed young ladies! residing there in 
N. lat. 70°, where I expected to find only Lapps and Quains ; but 
he may, if he gets a few degrees farther north, or even no farther 
north, in the midst of Greenland, meet with a somewhat similar and 
still more startling greeting. 

He may come upon a people speaking a language like his own, 
and linking it with the old classic tongue of the Icelandic poets ; for 
at about the year 1000, when the “old Norse” of the Skalds,was 
still a living language and Greenland was really green, a colony of 
Norwegians settled there, and were still heard of up to about the 
end of the fourteenth century. Where are they now? 

They may have perished, but from what I have seen of the Nor- 
wegians who now cultivate on fjelds above the Geirangerfjord farms 
that are inaccessible to ordinary English tourists, and which remain 
in the same family that held them when William the Norman conquered 
England, it is evident that a colony of “ hardy Norsemen ” could not 
be exterminated easily. 

When the change came that glaciated their original settlements, 
the Greenland colonists probably moved as the ice advanced. If I am 
right concerning the fringing zone of Arctic mountains, this advance 
took place along their two prevailing slopes, ¢.¢, landward and seaward. 

Had the colonists retreated seaward, they must have perished, 
unless they had the means of embarkation, and this they probably 
understood. If they retreated landward, a long inland range was 
open to them, where they might ultimately find gentler slopes and 
low-lying land, and better climate, where a hardy Norseman could 
obtain the means of subsistence ; but having done this, they would be 
shut out from further communication with us by the same barrier 
that resists our approach to them. 

The flight of birds and other facts indicate the existence of such 
a food-producing region in the interior of Greenland. With the 
knowledge of the country possessed by these colonists, they would 
naturally proceed towards it. ‘The absence of their remains on the 
Greenland coast indicates that they did not move seawards, and 
affords presumptive evidence of their movement in the contrary 
direction. It is, therefore, probable that the discovery of either 
their living descendants, or the remains of their handiwork, may 
reward the explorer who shall intelligently avail himself of the 


* They had attended my lectures at Miss Murray’s, in Edinburgh, where they 
were boarders, and their father (or uncle, I forget which), Mr. Thomas, was 
managing the copper mines, and just elected Member of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, the Storthing. . 
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physical configuration of the land, and proceed along the lines of : 
smallest difficulty, to wherever they may lead him. He would thus 
follow the natural course of the Norse colonists when they retreated 
rom the grasp of the advancing glaciation of the fourteenth century. 





Tue DistrisuTion OF METEORIC IRON. 


NE of the objects of Nordenskjéld’s Arctic expedition is a 

search for cosmic dust and examination of the metallic 

masses, chiefly composed of iron, that have been observed to lie 
on the surface of Greenland. 

If these are really meteors that have fallen on the earth, and if 
they come from the regions of space towards which the earth is 
travelling, they should be most abundant in the Arctic regions, seeing 
that the earth is drifting through space north side foremost. 

In one of my Science Notes in this Magazine of May, 1881, I 
suggested that the peculiar distribution of iron as an almost universal 
yet irregular constituent, or I may say impurity, of all the rocks of 
the earth’s crust, may be due to its meteoric origin. This idea opens 
out an interesting subject for geological inquiry. Are corresponding 
rocks of the Southern hemisphere as greatly impregnated with iron 
as those of the North? 

The answer to this question is not very easily given, as it demands 
an average obtained from a large number of different analyses. For 
example, I find in Bischof’s “Chemical and Physical Geology ” 
thirty-four analyses of granites, all North-hemisphere specimens, and 
in these the quantity of iron varies from a mere trace to 54 per cent. 
of protoxide, with intermediate random variations indicating accidental 
introduction ; similar irregularities as regards the quantity of iron are 
shown by the analyses of other rocks or rock constituents. 

Very few analyses of the geological material of the Southern 
hemisphere have yet’ been made. 





A Screntiric SwINDLeE. 


T the meeting of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, on October 

30, 1882, MM. Chatrain and Jacobs described a method of 
converting the yellow-tinged Cape diamonds into stones of the purest 
water, by simply immersing them for a while in violet solutions. 
‘The colour used being complementary to the yellow, neutralises it, 
and produces pure white if the light is sufficiently reflected, or it gives 
what artists describe as “ neutral tint” when the reflection is more 
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imperfect. The purchaser of the diamond soon discovers the fraud, 
as upon washing it regains its original yellow colour. 

The device is no novelty in principle. The laundress applies it 
systematically and avowedly in using the familiar “blue” for the 
purpose of neutralising the inherent yellowness of her results. When 
pure water is abundantly used and grass bleaching is available there 
is no need (so far as linen and cotton are concerned) for this familiar 
sophistication. I knew one family that sent all the linen of a large 
household to Switzerland to be washed, and I was told that the 
difference of laundry charges fully covered the cost of carriage. 

All ordinary white silks and white flannels are dyed blue before 
coming to the market, the blue sometimes being in excess and plainly 
visible, as in “ Welsh flannels” and some of the “China silks.” 

Raw silk, as it is wound from the cocoon, varies from deep 
orange to pale lemon or greenish yellow. After bleaching and boil- 
ing in potash, zc. when brought to what is technically known in 
Coventry as “ boiled silk,” it is dipped into pale aniline blue to 
neutralise its still remaining yellow tinge, when white silk is de- 
manded. Hence the disappointment of gentlemen who purchase 
those elegant white silk pocket-handkerchiefs which, after a few 
washings, become of dirty yellow colour. 

But-this mere tinting, or neutralisation of tint, is but a very inno- 
cent sophistication compared with another that is practised in the 
dyeing of silk. Some years ago a Coventry dyer showed me a 
sample of boiled silk which he had to return as “‘black glacé” at the 
rate of 60 ounces to the pound. I am told that 70 and 80 are now 
commonly produced, ze. the dyer has to impregnate the silk with 
gummy and mineral matters (such as salts of tin and lead) to such 
an extent that sixteen ounces of the raw material shall be brought 
up to the above-named weights. The black silks are the worst, so 
bad that the crystals of the weighting abominations stiffen the fabric 
and cut through the small proportion of fibre it contains, with results 
that are quite familiar to ladies who are victimised by the manu- 
facturers of these weighted fabrics. 

Even the faint blue dye of white silks is too often weighted with 
acetate of lead, as-may be easily proved by tasting samples of the 
silk—of “ China sewings,” for example. Acetate of lead has a sweet 
taste, hence its name “sugar of lead,” and cases have occurred of 
lead poisoning, to the extent of colic, where the seamstresses who 
sew the button-holes of white waistcoats have persistently bitten off 
and sucked the ends of the silk they use when threading their 
needles, 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


MopDERN PISCICULTURE. 


S a question of food supply, and as a means of testing our 
scientific knowledge, which is, I fear, with regard to fishes, 
far from exact, the Fish Culture Exhibition to be opened this month 
by Her Majesty at Kensington has the highest interest. A complete 
revolution in our method of fish supply may be expected as an out- 
come of the proceedings, and will probably be accompanied by a 
reduction in the price of fish that will be especially grateful in 
presence of the prospects with regard to meat. It does not come 
within my province to impart information with regard to this exhibi- 
tion with which I have been supplied, more especially as this must 
soon be public property. Besides, however, the inmates of the 
tanks, and the processes of breeding that will be shown, there will 
be a curious display of the various birds and animals that live chiefly 
upon fish. The Marquis of Bute has thus contributed a dozen 
beavers, and other animals are arriving from India, Canada, and 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Dutrron CooKk’s REPUBLISHED CRITICISMS. 


TRIKING testimony to the augmented interest that is inspired 

in intellectual circles by the stage is, supplied in the appearance 

of the collected criticisms of Mr. Dutton Cook, entitled Mights at the 
lay. During the last half-century no work of this class has seen the 
light. George Henry Lewes reprinted a few scattered papers upon 
actors of past times whose performances he had seen, and Professor 
Morley gave, in a volume which is without an index and is in other 
respects incomplete, a selection of notes upon matters theatrical 
and musical. Following the example of Théophile Gautier, whose 
six volumes on “L’Art Dramatique” constitute the most precious 
possession the lover of the stage can boast, Mr. Cook supplies a 
practical history of the stage during fifteen years. I assign his 
volumes, for practical utility, a place next those of Gautier, since 
the collected criticisms of Jules Janin treat of everything except the 
stage of his day, and those of M. Monselet and other writers of less 
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reputation. are lacking in consecutiveness. The only fault I feel 
‘disposed to find with Mr. Cook is the omission of notices of foreign 
performances on the English stage. His book, I am aware, claims 
to be a history of the English stage. To the presence of foreign 
companies, and the influence they exercised, I am inclined to 
ascribe the marvellous renaissance which theatrical art has witnessed. 
First among the agencies to which our stage is indebted is the 
appearance of the Dutch comedians. Far behind this, though still 
‘potent, comes the influence of the Comédie Frangaise and the Saxe- 
Meiningen Company. On the accuracy of Mr. Cook’s verdicts, and 
the picturesque accessories with which they are expressed, I have 
not attempted to dwell. 


THE PROMISE. OF May. 


MONG the superstitions which are now exploded, and of which 
it is time to get rid, must surely be counted Spring. To the 
dwellers on the Riviera, Spring may possibly present some of the 
attractions on which poets love to dwell. To the Londoner, who 
finds the November fog lasting into mid April, who watches leaf 
and blossom shrivel before the spring frosts, who knows that the 
east wind is a deadlier foe than any wind of mid-winter, and who 
finds, by prolonged experience, that its dominion is over the entire 
spring quarter, the praise of Spring sounds a little ironical. To the 
influence of classic models rather than to any change in the seasons, 
must be attributed the mistake of our poets, who copy Theocritus 
and forget to be taught by their own experience. That things were 
not different in days gone by is attested in the poems and proverbs 
concerning*May which form a portion of northern folk-lore :— 
Till May’s gone out 
Cast not a clout, 
is one record of Yorkshire experience ; another, from a descrip- 
tion of the various months, is even more suggestive :— 


Then comes May, 
Whose withering sway 
Drives all April flowers away. 


Of all delusions in which men hug themselves, the Promise of 
May is the most baseless. 


LITERARY Funp PEnsIONs. 


WISH to join in a protest, already heard from several quarters, 
against the misappropriation of the small sum chargeable upon 
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the Consolidated Fund for the relief of those following the professions 
of literature and art. The amount, £1,200 per annum, is discredit- 
ably small. So trenched upon is it, however, on behalf of those who, 
whatever their claims, do not belong to the professions indicated, 
its exiguous proportions become absolutely contemptible. While 
those accordingly for whom, as the widow of my valued friend 
Professor Palmer or Miss Burke, the nation should provide are 
thrust upon the pension, literary men, with claims absolutely the 
highest, are rejected by successive Governments under circumstances 
of absolute cruelty. In no other country are matters of imperial 
interest treated in so niggardly and parochial a fashion. 


CHINESE IMPRESSIONS CONCERNING ENGLAND. 


T is pleasant to be told by an educated visitor of Eastern origin 
that we have learned how to treat the masses. Such an asser- 
tion may be received with a smile not wholly devoid of incredulity 
by those who know how far we yet are from any scheme of ideal 
government. Quoting, however, the words of Mencius, next to 
Confucius the greatest thinker of China, to the effect that “If the 
people are made to share in the means of enjoyment, they will 
cherish no feelings of discontent,” His Excellency ‘Tseng-’Hou- 
Yeh, late Chinese Minister in London, expresses his opinion that we 
are successful in carrying out the views they express. In common 
with less observant travellers, his Excellency has, I fear, seen only 
the show portions of London, in which some attempt to provide 
recreation grounds is visible. A more intimate acquaintance with 
the capital would leave him very much in doubt as to whether 
enough enjoyment to keep him contented reaches the average worker 
in Eastern London. , 

The fact, however, that our management of parks and recreation 
grounds commends itself to a singularly enlightened and observant 
visitor trained in a civilisation other than our own, is a subject for 
congratulation. The diary from which the views in question are 
taken is being translated into English in the China Review of Hong 
Kong. Of the first Chinese visitor whose utterances were held 
worthy of note, it is recorded that on being asked what he thought 
of our dancing, he simply said, “ In China we make our servants do 
that kind of thing for us.” No less perplexed with the aspect of our 
social proceedings than was the first visitor appears to be the latest, 
who cannot repress his surprise at the spectacle of “men and women 


skipping and gambolling together.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 














